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PREFACE. 


I HAVE  written  the  following  DifTer- 
tations,  becaufe  I think  that  the'  fub- 
jedt  of  white  fwelling  is  ill  underftood, 
and  the,, method  of  cure  ill  conduced. 
I have  treated  of  the  nature  of  fcro- 
phula,  becaufe  white  fwelling  is  a 
fcrophulous  difeafe.  I have  exami- 
ned the  grounds  on  which  white  fwel- 
ling has  been  divided  into  a fcrophu- 
lous and  a rheumatic  fpecies,  becaufe 
I think  this  divifion  erroneous  and 
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unfounded  in  the  nature  of  white 
fwelling.  I have  treated  of  the  doc- 
trine of  inflammation,  to  fliow  that 
white  fwelling  neither  depends  on  a 
phlogijlic  diathefis,  nor  -on  any  thing 
requiring  nntiphlogijlic  regmen  and  an-- 
tiphlogijlic  pradiice.  Finally,  I have 

difcourfed  on  the  method  of  cure 

\ 

which  Ihould  be  employed  in  white 
fwelling. 

In  doing  thefe  things,  I have  had 
occafion  to  queftion  long-received  opi- 
nions and  pradices.  If  I have  criti- 
cifed  too  keenly,  let  the  importance 
of  the  fubjed  plead  my  excufe.  When 
the  improvement  of  fcience,  or  the 
good  of  mankind,  is  in  view,  every 
thing  elfe  is  out  of  the  queflion. 
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^PREFACE.  IX 

If  the  opinions  and  reafonings  which 
I have  delivered  are  well  founded,  they 
will  ftand;  if  not,  they  will  fall  to  the 
^ ground.  Let  experience  determine  the 
queftion. 

■ ' 'I 

It  will  not  therefore  be  underftood 
that  I arrogate  perfedion  to  thefe  opi- 
nions, or  that  they  fhould  bring  im- 
plicit confidence.  I refer  them  to 
the  judgment  of  others;  and  if  I have 
erred,  I will  cheerfully  fubmit  to  cor- 
rection. 

I AM  well  aware  that  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  opinions  of  others  has 
been  the  very  bane  of  our  profeflion. 
One  man,  for  example,  takes  the  lead: 
and  while  he  details  the  common  opi- 
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nions  and  pradlices  of  the  day,  he  gives 
them  fan£Hon  and  authority,  as  it  were; 
he  keeps  them  from  falling,  and  pre- 
ferves  their  univerfal  reception;  and 
having  been  long  protocoled  and  recei- 
ved, with  univerfal  confent,  as  fixed 
and  eftabliflied  truths,  it  may  feem  a 
fort  of  herefy  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion, 

t 

If  not  for  fome  caufe  of  this  kind, 
the  method  of  cure  hitherto  employed 
in  white  fwelling  muft  have  fallen  afi  Je* 
It  has  no  other  ground  of  fupport;  for 
experience  cannot  be  urged  in  its  de- 
fence; and  I have  endeavoured  to  diow 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  But 
IhoLild  my  reafonings  be  falfe,  expe- 
rience alone  is  fufhclent  to  condemn 
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it;  and  the  uniform  and  univerfal  want 
of  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  white  fwel- 
ling,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  warrant 

I 

a revolution  in  the  treatment  of  this 
difeafe. 

Now  for  this  very  reafon,  were  there 
no  other,  let  me  urge  the  propriety 
of  giving  trial  to  another  method  of 
cure — ^to  the  method  of  cure  I have 
here  propofed.  If  it  Ihould  alfo  fail, 
the  reafons  will  be  the  ftronger  to  con- 
clude that  the  difeafe  is  incurable,  or 
that  this  mode  of  cure  Is  alfo  deficient: 
But  let  no  one  draw  thefe  conclufions 
too  haftily,  or  condemn  the  pradice  , 
untried.  ' 
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DISSERTATION  I. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  SCROPHULA. 


IT  is  the  remark  of  a modern  author,  that 
“ the  pathology  of  the  limple  folids  cannot 
be  properly  feparated  from  'their  phyfiolo- 
gy.”  Surely  the  fame  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  every  component  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body.  The  phyfiology  of  both  folids 
and  fluids  is  requifite  to  elucidate  their  pa^ 
thology.  If  the  laws  and  operations  of  the 
living  body  be  not  underftood  in  the  health- 
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ful  ftate,  how  is  it  poffible  to  underftand  the  v 
difference  between  health  and  difeafe — be- 
^ tween  thefe  operations  which  conftitute 
health, -and  thofe  which  prevail  in  the  mor- 
bid ftate?  Phyliology  is  the  direfi:  and  natural 
road  to  pathology.  Where  the  former  ends 
the  latter  begins ; Yet  the  line  of  diftincftioii 
is  not  eafily  drawn.  There  is  little  between 
health  and  difeafe — between  life  and  death. 
But  by  purfuing  and  extending  the  fame  road 
of  inquiry  ; by  viewing  the  animal  body  in 
its  healthful  ftate ; by  afcertaining  its  laws 
and  operations;  by  marking  thefimpleft  chan- 
ges in  thefe  operations  in  palling  from  health 
towards  the  morbid  ftate ; and  by  tracing 
thefe  changes  in  their  more  complicated  and 
varied  forms,  as  conftituting  the  different 
modifications  and  phenomena  of  difeafe, 
the  ultimate  attainment  muft  be  a true  and 
folid  pathology.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found — the  fcience  of  phyliology  na- 
turally hads  to  it — it  is  a continuation  of  the 
fame  fubjed — the  pathology  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  phyliology. 
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But  while  this  polition  is  obvious,  it  mufl; 
be  admitted  that  thefe  fcienc^  are  ftill  bar- 
ren and  uncultivated.  Phyfiology  is  ftill  an 
imperfe(ft  fcience,  and  pathology  abounds  in 
error.  The  laws  and  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal body  are  but  little  known  ; and  the  dif- 
ferent effedls  of  thefe  laws  on  living  and  dead 
matter  have  not  been  well  diftinguiftied. 
Falfe  analogies  have  obfcured  the  fcience  of 
phyfiology,  and  retarded  its  progrefs.  Hence 
the  origin  of  all  the  false  doctrines,  the  hy- 
pothefes,  and  errors  of  pathology ; and  hence 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid ftate,  or  the  proximate  caufe  of  difeafe. 

In  this  ftate  of  oUr  knowledge— in  this  ftate 
, of  the  sciences  of  health  and  difeafe— in  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  the 
animal  body,  and  of  the  nature  of  proximate 
caufes,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  give  a diffe- 
rent turn  to  the  fubjedl.  We  muft  regard 
the  body  as  connected  with,  and  under  the 
influence  of,  certain  agents,  both  healthful 
and  morbific.  The  healthful  agents,  as  heat, 
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air,  and  aliment ; the  intelledlual  powers ; 
the  feveral  inftindts,  appetites,  and  paflions  ; 
the  nervous  energy  and  mu  cular  exertion ; 
the  blood,  and  the  different  fluids  fecreted 
from  it,  &c. — thefe,  operating  in  due  pro- 
portion, produce  health  : But  any  of  them 
operating  either  exceflively  or  deficiently, 
deranges  the  healthful  ceconomy  of  the  fy- 
ftem;  and  by  its  difproportionate  adlion  pro- 
duces difeafe.  As  morbific  agents  alfo  are 
certain  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poi- 
fons  and  contagions,  anaong  which  are  inclu- 
ded certain  fubftances  more  ftridly  belong- 
ing to  the  materia  medica. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
and  operations  of  the  healthful  agents,  and 
with  the  various  effe6ts  produced  by  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  their  adlion  ; if  we  poffeffed 
the  fame  knowledge  with  regard  to  every  " 
power  in  nature  capable  of  producing  the 
morbid  ftate  ; and  if  we  underftood  the  che- 
mical and  mechanical  proceffes  which  take 
place  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  mode  in 
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which  they  are  produced,  we  might  then  af- 
certain  the  proximate  caufe  of  difeafe,  and  be 
enabled  to  apply  with  preciiion  the  curative 
powers.  But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  medical 
fcience,  we  can  only,  generally  fpeaking, 
conclude,  that  the  body  fuffers  derangement, 
either  by  the  exceflive  or  deficient  adion  of 
the  various  agents  productive  of  the  morbid 
ilate;  and  that  different  forms  or  modifications 
of  this  derangement  occafion  the  different 
forms  of  difeafe.  This  is  nearly  the  extent  , 
of  our  knowledge.  Yet  imperfect  as  it  is,  it 
leaves  us  not  without  fome  help  in  forming 
our  indications  of  cure.  It  fuggefts  an  in- 
veftigation  to  ^ifcover  the  exciting  caufe  or 
caufes  of  the  difeafe ; it  fuggefts  their  remo- 
val, or  the  prevention  of  their  adtion  ; and, 
to  complete  the  indication  of  cure,  it  fuggefts  ^ 
the  adminift ration  of  fuch  powers  as  feem 
belt  fitted  to  produce  oppofite  effeCls  to  thofe 
which  caufed  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are  leading 
principles  in  the  fcience,  W'hich  propofes  the 
reftoration  of  health,  and  deferve  the  ftridteft 
attention.  They  imply  a reference  to  all  the 
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powers  in  nature  capable  of  producing  either 
health  or  difeafe ; a well-regulated  indudion 
of  fafts  in  afcertaining  the  caufes  of  the  mor- 
bid date  ; and,  laftly,  they  imply  true  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  not  only  in  the  choice 
of  the  curative  agents,  but  alfo  in  the  degree  of 
their  application.  They  deferve  the  ftriclell 
attention,  becaufe  they  are  fafe  and  fure 
grounds  and  rules  of  conducd:  they  teach  us 
the  extent  pf  our  knowledge  ; they  are  a bar- 
rier between  what  may  be  ufeful  and  what 
is  deftrudive ; they  can  allitl  the  cautious 
and  prudent  phyfician  ; and  they  ought  to 
fet  bounds  to  the  rafhnefs  of  him  who  treats 
the  human  body  as  if  it  were  invulnerable, 
or  not  liable  to  death  ; who  pradlifes  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  the  laws  and  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  body  were  clear  and  de- 
monftrable  as  mathematical  fcience,  and  who 
boafts  in  the  fiiedding  of  blood  ; who  deals 
in  rafti  empericifm,  and  follqws  a blind  ro- 
tine. 

But  a queftion  here  occurs — May  not  dif- 
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cafe  exift  or  take  place  in  the  animal  body, 
independently  of  the  action  of  exciting  cau- 
fes  ? Are  there,  or  are  there  not,  hereditary 
difeafes  ? If  no  fuch  difeafes  exift,  and  if  the 
body  difeafed  has  fuffered  the  a6Uon  of  no 
exciting  caufe,  then  it  follows  that,  in  fome 
inftances,  the  body  is  poflefled  of  a vis  mor-  ^ 
hifica;  a power  of  generating  difeafe.  But 
if  it  has  no  fuch  power,  and  if  there  are  cafes 
of  difeafe  where  no  exciting  caufe  has  opera- 
ted, the  exiftence  of  hereditary  difeafe  muft 
be  admitted.  In  fuch  cafes  the  body  is  ori- 
ginally and  conftitutionally  difeafed..  It  has 
a certain  mal-conformation  or  morbid  ftami- 
na ; a certain  degree  or  kind  of  imperfect 
ftrudlure.  Are  there  not  reafons  to  conclude, 
that  in  nature  there  exifts  fuch  a ftate  of  the 
animal  body?  We  find  difeafe  without  any 
very  obvious  exciting  caufe,  or  the  caufe 
does  not  feem  adequate  to  the  effedt.  Nay, 
perhaps  we  find  difeafe  where  no  exciting 
caufe  has  previoufly  operated.  Of  this  de- 
fcription  fcrophula  or  ftruma  is  perhaps  the 
moft  ftriking  example.  This  difeafe  has  been 
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reckoned  hereditary  both  by  the  generality 
of  medical  writers  and  by  the  vulgar.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  children  of  fcrophulous  parents ; 
it  takes  place  without  any  obvious  exciting 
caufe  ; and  often  it  cannot  be  removed  even 
by  the  belt  dire6led  method  of  cure.  Now 
as  the  exciting  caufes  of  fcrophula  cannot  al- 
ways be  clearly  afcertained ; as  it  feems  to 
take  place  independently  of  the  operation  of 
fuch  caufes  ; and  as  it  is  of  fuch  difficult 
cure,  we  mult  infer  that  it  is  hereditary  ; 
that  fcrophulous  children  derive  a fcrophu- 
lous diathelis  from  their  parents ; and  that 
it  is  interwoven,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  na- 
ture and  effence  of  their  conftitution.  This 
is  molt  probably  the  great  origin  of  fcrophula: 
it  is  an  actual  fcrophulous  diathelis ; a here- 
ditary difeafe. 

Mr  White,  however,  feems  to  hint,  that 
fcrophula  is  not  a hereditary  difeafe : but  it 
is  a mere  hint.  Nay,  he  has  left  the  matter 
as  he  found  it ; or  rather  he  has  brought 
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proof  of  the  very  dodlrine  which  he  pvofefTes 
to  difprove. 

That  there  is  a predifpofing  caufe,” 
fays  he,  in  different  habits  to  different  dif- 
cafes,  is  beyond  a doubt,  generally,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  formation  of  the  body : 
this  is  fo  common,  that  it  is  univerfally  ad- 
mitted. As,  for  example,  people  of  long 
necks  and  narrow  chefts  are  moft  liable  to 
catarrh  and  confumption  ; and  mofe  of  fhort 
necks  and  large  heads  to  apoplexy  and  epi- 
lepfy.  If  this  be  what  is  underftood  by  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  I cannot  have  the  fmal- 
left  objection  ; becaufe  it  is  frequent,  and 
molt  natural,  for  children  to  referable  their 
parents  in  perfon  and  form;  confequently 
they  are  mofl  likely,  if  the  fame  or  fimi- 
lar  occafional  caufes  fliould  exift,  to  be  af- 
flided  with  the  different  difeafes  to  which 
their  parents-  were  moft  liable.  But  no 
form,  age,  fex,  or  complexion,  are  exempt- 
ed from  ftruma ; and  therefore,  in  this  re- 
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lpe(3:,  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  hereditary 
difeafe*.” 

Now,  what  is  this  “ predifpofing  caufe  in 
different  habits  to  different  difeafe  ” and 
how  is  it  produced  ? Is  it  produced  by  exci- 
ting caufes,  by  powers  foreign  to  the  body, 
or  by  its  own  fun6lions  ? Has  the  body  a 
power  of  generating  a predifpofing  caufe  ? If 
it  is  produced  in  none  of  thefe  ways,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that  it  is  an  original  quality 
of  the  animal  conftitution  : And  were  it  pro- 
duced by  powers  foreign  to  the  body,  it  could 
not  be  properly  termed  a predifpofing  caufe  j it 
is  then  actual  difeafe,  or  rather  the  com- 
mencement or  a low  degree  of  difeafe,  the  firft 
effed  of  the  operation  of  a hurtful  power.  In 
this  fenfe,  then,  predifpofition  and  .difeafe 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  only  diffe- 
rent in  degree.  But  the  predifpofition  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking  is  the  true  predifpofi- 


* A Treatife  on  the  Struma,  or  Scrophula,  by  Thomas 
White,  Surgeon  to  the  London  Difpenfary. 
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tion,  and  muft  be  according  to  the  “ forma- 
tion of  the  body  though  not  in  fuch  a 
confpicuous  point  of  view  as  “ long  necks 
and  narrow  chefts  ; Ihort  necks  and  large 
heads.”  It  occupies  a more  hidden,  though 
no  lefs  mifchievous,  ftation.  It  cannot  be 
difcovered  by  any  mode  of  examination  hi- 
therto employed.  Yet  ftill  it  is  according  to 
the  “ formation  of  the  body ; becaufe  it  is 
frequent  and  moft  natural  for  children  to 

refemble  their  parents  in  perfon  and  form 

/ 

internally  as  well  as  externally ; in  their  more 
hidden,  as  well  as  in  their  more  obvious, 
ftruclure  ; in  every  the  moft  minute  phyfical 
difpofition  of  their  bodies.  **  Confequently 
they  are  moft  likely,  if  the  fame  or  fimilar  oc- 
cafional  caufes  fhould  exift,  to  be  afflided  with 
the  different  difeafes  to  which  their  parents 
were  moft  liable and  confequently  the 
children  of  fcrophulous  parents  are  frequent- 
ly and  obvioufly  fcrophulous. 

But  we  are  told,  that  “ no  form,  age,  fex, 
or  complexion,  are  exempted  from  ftruma;” 
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neither  is  catarrh  and  confumption  confined 

^ I 

to  people  of  long  necks  and  narrow  chefts, 
nor  apoplexy  and  epilepfy  to  thofe  of  fhort 
necks  and  large  heads.  Many  who  have  none 
of  thefe  qualities  are  alfo  liable  to  thefe  dif- 
cafes ; and  therefore  may  be  queftioned 
how  far  they  a6l  as  predifpofing  caufes.  There 
is  furely  no  manifeft  or  uniform  connexion 
between  a long  neck  and  catarrh  ; and  a nar- 
row cheft  will  not  of  itfelf  predifpofe  to  con- 
fumption if  it  is  a fcrophulous  difeafe.  A 
Ihort  neck  is  convenient  to  explain  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  a congeftion  of  the  blood  in  the 
head  in  apoplexy;  and  as  the  feat  of  epilepfy 
is  referable  to  the  brain,  the  patient,  for- 
footh,  mufl.  have  a large  head.  Thefe  qua- 
lities relate  only  to  perfon  and  external  form, 
while  the  true  predifpofition  is  the  very  caufe 
of  that  form.  But  as  thefe  difeafes  are  far 
from  being  confined  to  thofe  of  fuch  exter- 
nal form,  it  follows  that  they  muft  have  an- 
other predifpofing  caufe,  or  no  fuch  caufe  at 
all ; at  lead;  external  form,  in  an  abllrad; 
fenfe,  is  not  the  predifpofing  caufe.  Hence, 
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although  it  fliould  be  admitted,  that  “ no 
form,  age,  fex,  or  complexion,  are  exempted 
from  ftruma  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  has  no  predifpofing  caufe,  or  that  it  is  not 
a hereditary  difeafe. 

This  is  the  true  predifpofition,  and  it  is 
according  to  the  original  and  hidden  forma- 
tion of  the  body.  It  produces  the  phenome- 
na of  difeafe.  It  is  not  the  effedl  of  any  ex- 
citing caufe ; and  is  therefore  properly  term- 
\ 

ed  a date  of  predifpofition.  It  is  the  true 
and  only  predifpofing  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
and  if  no  fuch  original  formation  of  body  ex- 
ifts,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a predif- 
pofing caufe.  If  the  body  is  in  any  degree 
deranged  by  the  operation  of  exciting  caufes, 
then  it  is  not  predifpofition,  but  a certain  de- 
gree of  difeafe. 

✓ 

The  ufe  of  the  term  predifpofition  has 
been  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  predifpofing  caufes  has  not  been  pro- 
perly confidered.  Dr  Brown,  for  example. 
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has  divided  all  general  difeafes  into  two 
ftages — into  a (late  of  predifpolition  and  a 
ftate  of  adual  difeafe.  The  former  exifts  be- 
tween the  aftion  of  the  exciting  caufe  and  the 
appearance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe ; 
and  the  latter  while  thefe  phenomena  can  be 
diftindlly  marked.  But  this  is  merely  an  ar- 
bitrary diftindlion,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  do£lrine  of  predifpolition.  And 
where  is  the  ftate  or  period  of  predifpolition 
in  thofe  cafes  of  difeafe  in  which  the  exci- 
ting caufe  operates  fo  powerfully  as  to  pj:'o- 
duce  immediate  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  inftant  death  ? Nay,  even  in  thofe 
cases  in  which  a conliderable  period  inter- 
venes between  the  a'dion  of  the  exciting  caufe 
and  the  appearance  of  the  fymptoms,  there  is 
no  predifpofition,  nor  no  Hate  of  predifpolition. 
The  body  has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing, 
the  action  of’the  exciting  caufe  : it  is  in  a 
certain  degree  deranged  by  its  adlion,  al- 
though its  morbid  operations  may  not  be  ful- 
ly eftablilhed  although  the  phenomena  in- 
dicating difeafe  may  not  have  appeared,  it  is 
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gradually  or  more  rapidly  pafling  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  degree  of  difeafe;  it  has  no 
predifpoling  caufe,  nor  no  ftate  of  predifpo- 
lition. 

Suppose  a ftate  of  perfect  health;  an  indi- 
vidual with  no  hereditary  taint,  reared  from 
infancy  to  manhood  in  the  moft  natural  man- 
ner ; having  the  moft  vigorous  and  healthful 
conftitution  : that  individual  is  furely  rather 
predifpofed  to  health  than  to  difeafe.  But 
fuppofe  him  fubjedled  to  the  adion  of  a 
powerful  morbific  agent,  poifon,  contagion, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  and  for  the  firft  time  dif- 
eafed ; and  fupppfe  that  he  does  not  regain 

his  priftine  vigour,  but  is  now  liable  to  ail- 

/ 

ments  on  the  llighteft  occafions — is  he  or  is 
he  not  predifpofed  to  difeafe  ? He  is  not, 
ftrickly  fpeaking,  prepifpofed  to  difeafe,  but 
is  actually  difeafed.  He  is  under  a certain 
degree  of  difeafe,  though  the.fymptoms  of 

difeafe  may  not  be  ftridly  manifeft.  He  has 

■ 

a tender  and  delicate  conftitution;  and  all  the 
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efFed:  of  a powerful  morbific  agent : he  has 
no  predifpofing  caufe  of  difeafe. 

\ 

•This  is  the  light  in  which  we  would  hold 
the  dodrine  of  this  predifpofing  caufe  : It  is 
not  the  effed  of  morbific  agents ; it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  ^original  formation  of  the  body, 
and  inherent  in  the  animal  ftrudure ; it 

I 

is  of  itfelf  produdive,  or  partly  produdive, 

• 

of  the  adual  phenomena  of  difeafe ; it  is 
not  difplayed  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body,  but  it  gives  that  external  form  ; it 
may  produce  “ long  necks  and  narrow  chefts, 
fliort  necks  and  large  heads;”  it  may  dif- 
tort  the  bones  and  disfigure  the  foft  parts  ; 
it  may  produce  organic  difeafe,  and  eftablifli 
the  moft  incurable  fiftulas  and  ulcers ; it  may 
prevent  the  healing  of  venereal  and  other 
fores,  as  well  as  wounds  furgical  or  acciden- 
tal ; it  may  affed  the  vital  organs,  and  even 
produce  the  deftrudion  of  life.  What  are 
fchirrus,  cancer,  and  rickets,  tabes,  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs ; fome  inflamations,  as 
of  the  eyes,  &c. ; fome  tumors  both  of  a 
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folid  and  fluid  nature  j fome  ulcers  both  of 
the  bones  and  foft  parts  ; white  fwelling  of 
the  joints,  &c.  Are  they  not  all  connedl- 
ed  with  a predifpofing  caufe  ; a hereditary 
difpofition  ; a fcrophulous  diathefis  ? They 
may  not  all  be  ftriclly  fcrophulous ; but  in  as 
far  as  all  or  any  of  them  are  not  the  eflfedl;  of 
exciting  caufes  or  powers  foreign  to  the  body, 
we  muft  conclude  that  they  are  conneded 
with,  or  dependent  on  a predifpofing  caufe, 
and  that  this  caufe  is  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal difpofition  of  the  body,  and  inherent  in 
the  animal  ftrudure. 

It  were  well  for  mankind  that  this  doc- 
trine were  unfounded  •,  that  fcrophula  w ere 
not  hereditary,  but  the  foie  effed  of  exciting 
caufes ; and  that  these  caufes  could  be  afcer- 
tained,  and  their  adion  prevented  in  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  Yet  that  it  is  ftridly  he- 
reditary, and  that  exciting  caufes  are  in  no 
degree  concerned  in  the  produdion  of  its 
phenomena,  is  perhaps  the  worfl;  view  of-the 
lubjcd,  and  not  true  in  fad.  Nay,  it  may 
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perhaps  be  queftioned  whether  fcrophula,  or 
Ibme  form  of  this  difeafe,  is  not  in  fome  in- 
flances  the  foie  effedl  of  exciting  caufes  ; and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  many  inftances 
the  fcrophulous  diathefis  exifts  only  in  a 
low  degree ; in  a degree  not  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  adlual  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  in- 
dependently of  the  operation  of  exciting 
caufes.  Befides,  even  its  more  fevere  fymp- 
toms  are  frequently  removed  either  in  the 
ceconomy  of  nature  or  by  art.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  prevention,  palliation,  or 
removal  of  its  fymptoms,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
' ealily  effedled  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  diathefis,  the  predifpofing  caufe,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is,  o?  is 
not,  the  effedt  of  exciting  caufes.  And  not- 
withftanding  that  it  is  hereditary,  that  it  has 
a predilpofing  caufe ; yet  in  as  much  as  we 
can  trace  the  operation  of  exciting  caufes  in 
the  produdlion  of  its  phenomena,  we  proceed 
on  the  fame  principles  in  the  cure  or  removal 
of  thefe  phenomena  as  in  the  cure  of  any 
other  difeafe. 
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In  entering,  therefore,  upon  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  exciting  caufes  of  fcrophula, 
we  may  look  back  to  the  moft  early  period 
of  life.  At  this  period  the  foundation  of  a 
vigorous  conftitution  may  be  laid  ; a conftitu- 
tion  not  to  be  hurt  by  trivial  caufes.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  raifmanagement  of  the 
infant  ftate  is  produdlive  of  a tender  and  (de- 
licate conftitution,  liable  to -ailments  on  the 
flighteft  occafions;  a conftitution  in  fadl  not 
free  from  difeafe.  The  offspring  of  the  moft 
healthful  and  vigorous  parents  may  be  thus 
deftroyed  ; of  parents  with  no  fcrophulous 
taint  in  their  conftitution.  But  if  they  are 
fcrophulous,  and  if  their  children  are  thus 
mifmanaged,  they  alfo  will  ftiow  fymptoms 
of  fcrophula,'  or  fome  form  of  this  difeafe. 
Of  how  much  importance,  then,  is  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  infant  ftate,  and  more 
efpecially  of  thofe  infants  whofe  parents  are 
fcrophulous  ? 

No  fooner  does  an  infant  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  than  he  is  fubjedted  to  the  adlion  of 
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hurtful  powers ; of  powers  which  are  fitted 
to  derange  his  delicate  frame,  and  produce 
difeafe  and  death,  even  where  no  predifpofi- 
tion  exifts.  He  is  improperly  clothed  and  ex- 
pofed  to  cold ; he  has  improper  food  ; and 
though  gorged  with  food,  his  body  is  not 
nourillied  ; he  has  feldom  his  mother’s  milk 
alone,  his  only  natural  food,  the  only  food 
which  his  ftomach  can  properly  digeft ; it  is 
conjoined  with  other  fubftances thefe  fub- 
ftances  cannot  be  chylified  in  the  infant  fto- 
mach ;•  they  prevent  the  chylification  of  the 
milk ; they  caufe  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels ; there  is  fevere  and  continued  diar- 
rhcea,  with  the  moft  agonifing  gripes ; the 
food  runs  through  the  bowels  undi^efted ; 
the  fource  of  nourifhment  is  cut  off  aT  it 
were  ; a general  atrophy  takes  place,  and 
death  fucceeds. 

But  if  the  infant  efcapes  with  life,  and  if 
he  is  predifpofed  to  fcrophula,  difeafe  may 
take  place  even  more  horrible,  and  perhaps  , 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  death  itfelf.  The 
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bones  may  become  diftorted,  and  the  foft 
parts  disfigured  ; there  may  come  rickets,  or 
tabes,  or  confumption  of  the  lungs;  or  glan- 
dular and  other  tumors,  both  of  a folid  and 
fluid  nature  ; or  ulcers,  both  of  the  bones 
and  foft  parts ; or  white  fvvelling  of  the 
joints,  &C.  And  if  none  of  thefe  terrible  and 
obftinate  affedions  fhould  take  place,  at  beft 
there  will  be  general  emaciation,  and  a lan- 
guid or  morbid  performance  of  every  func- 
tion. Thefe  are  the  effeds  of  predifpofition, 
and  the  certain  effeds  of  mifmanagement 
during  the  infant  ftate,  fuperadded  to  pre-^ 
difpofitioD ; And  if  they  can  be  prevented 

I 

or  palliated,  it  can  only  be  by  the  ftridefl: 
and  raoft  natural  management  of  the  infant 
conftitution  ; by  a ftrid  and  juft  application 
of  every  power  neceflTary  to  life  and  health ; 
while  every  power  that  can  derange  or  debi- 
litate the  infant  body  is  moft  carefully  and 
rigidly  withheld. 

By  this  mode  of  management ; by  a ftrid 
and  juft  application  of  all  the  powers  necef- 
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fary  to  life  and  health  ; of  every  power  ne- 
celTary  to  fupporr  the  growth  and  increafe 
the  vigour  of  the  body — the  fcrophulous  in- 
fant may  perhaps  be  reared  from  infancy  to 
manhood  without  any  adlual  fcrophulous  dif- 
eafe ; and  more  efpecially  if  he  is  but  (light- 
ly predifpofed  to  fcrophula  ; Yet,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  towards  maturity,  he  has  a variety  of 
dangers  to  encounter  belides  mifmanagement 
during  infancy  ; a variety  of  caufes  which 
.may  derange  or  debilitate  his  conftitution, 
and  produce  the  phenomena  of  fcrophula,  or 
fome  form  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are,  in  the  ge- 
neral, a low  diet,  a diet  unfit  to  afford  good  and 
fufficient  nourilhment,  and  of  difficult  digef- 
tion  and  affimilation  ; impure  air,  as  the  air 
of  jails,  hofpitals,  and  large  towns  and  ma- 
nufadlories,  where  a number  of  people  are 
crowded  together  ; confinement  or  deficient 
exercife  ; the  want  of  cleanlinefs  ; and  cold, 
efpecially  cold  conjoined  with  moifture,  as  in 
the  more  northerly  climates.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  the  deranging  and  debilitating  ope- 
ration of  certain  fpecific  poifons  and  conta- 
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gions;  as  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping 
cough,  &.C.  to  which  difeafes  fcrophulous  af- 
fedtions  frequently  fucceed.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  exciting  caufes  of  fcrophula  ; and 
they  are  ail  deranging  or  debilitating  powers, 

from  mifmanagement  during  infancy,  thro* 

• * 

every  period  of  life  ; They  can  in  nowife 
produce  vigour  or  energy  in  the  body  ; and 
hence  we  learn  fomething  of  the  nature  of 
this  difeafe. 

The  adions  of  the  fcrophulous  body  are 
weak,  languid,  orfluggilh  and  the  fundions 
in  general  are  imperfedly  performed.  A 
proper  chyle  is  not  prepared  to  nourilh  and 
fupply  the  wafte  of  the  body  ; and  the  blood 
not  being  duly  animalized,  both  the  folids 
and  fluids  are  depraved.  There  is  imperfed 
aflimilation,  fecretion,  and  abforption.  The 
lymphatic  fyftem  in  an  efpecial  manner  par- 
takes of  the  predifpofition. 

This,  then,  is  the  Hate  of  the  fcrophulous 
body  ; Its  adions  are  languid  ; its  fundions 
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in  general  are  morbidly  performed,  though 
not  all  fo  in  the  fame  degree  ; its  folids  and 
fluids  are  depraved.  Hence  arifes  the  phe- 
nomena offcrophula;  and  independently  per- 
haps of  mifmanagement  during  infancy  or  of 
the  a6lion  of  external  caufes.  In  other  cafes, 

■4 

however,  the  child  is  mifmanagcd,  or  debi- 
litating caufes  operate.  The  effects  of  thefe 
caufes  are  fuperinduced  to  predifpolition ; the 
fymptoms  of  fcrophula  follow  their  opera- 
tion ; and  thefe  fymptoms  are  caufed  by  a 
deranged  or  debilitated  ftate  of  the  fcrophu- 
lous  body. 

Again,  fcrophulous  affedlions  moft  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
before  the  age  of  puberty ; and  after  the  body 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  they  more  rarely  oc- 
cur. During  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the 
animal  ftrudure  is  feeble  and  imperfeft.  The 
new  matter  received  into  the  body  is  wafted 
by  its  growth ; but  in  proportion  as  the  growth 
of  the  body  is  perfeded,  its  ftrudure  becomes 
more  vigorous,  and  now  fcrophulous  affec- 
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tions  feldom  take  place  ; . or  if  they  are  pre- 
fent,  they  frequently  difappear  j fcrophulous 
ulcers  heal,  and  fcrophulous  joints  anchy- 
lofe. 

Farther,  the  conftitutional  phenomena  of 
fcrophula  indicate  that  the  body  is  deranged 
or  debilitated.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  detail 
thefe  phenomena  with  precifion  ; They  are 
-different  in  , different  cafes.  In  fome  cafes 
there  is  a degree  of  plumpnefs  or  obefity, 
while  in  others  the  body  is  much  emaciated. 
But  obefity,  which  has  been  taken  as  a mark 
of  plethora  and  vigour,  is  no  proof  of  any 
filch  thing  : On  the  contrary,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  corpulency,  there  is  a pro- 
portional degree  of  debility ; becaufe  the  en- 
ergies of  the  body  are  weakened  by  the  very 
powers  productive  of  corpulency ; and  in  thofe 
cafes  where  fuch  powers  do  not  operate,  there 
is  inherent  difeafe.  In  thofe  cafes  of  fcro- 
phula that  are  attended  with  a plumpnefs  of 
the  body,  general  laxity  and  debility  are  too 
manifeft;  the  actions  of  the  arterial  lyftem 
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are  languid ; there  is  imperfedl  or  morbid  fe- 
cretion  ; in  fliort,  in  every  cafe,  whether  of 
plumpnefs  or  leannefs,  the  languid  aftions, 
the  imperfedl  fundtions,  and  every  fymptom, 
indicate  general  laxity  and  debility. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  truth  in  this  doc- 
trine ; if  external  caufes  are  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  produdlion  of  fcrophula  ; and 
if  thefe  caufes  are  deranging  and  debilitating 
in  their  nature  and  effedls — it  follows,  that 
powers  of  a fimilar  nature,  or  powers  capable 
of  inducing  fimilar  effeds,  are  by  no  means 
admiflTible  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  Agents 
of  an  oppofite  nature  are  furely  indicated  ; 

I 

agents  capable  to  reftore  and  increafe  the  vi- 
gour of  the  animal  ftrudure  ; to  render  its 
adions  more  forcible  and  its  fundions  more 
perfed — in  Ihort,  to  produce  the  mod;  per- 
fed  ftate  of  vigour  of  which  the  fcrophulous 
body  is  fufceptible.  This  we  hold  to  be  a i 
great  and  leading  indication  in  the  cure  of  j 
the  difeafe,  to  which  every  other  is  only 
auxiliary  or  fubordinate : yet  hitherto  per- 
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haps  its  importance  has  neither  been  properly 
nor  fufficiently  confidered. 

In  the  cure  of  fcrophula,  as  in  the  cure  of 
moft  other  difeafes,  random  praclife,  and 
* grofs  empericifm,  have  too  much  prevailed. 
What  is  to  be  expedled  from  burnt  fponge, 
and  numerous  other  fubftances,  equally,  if 
not  more  infignificant,  and  as  ludicrous  in 
their  ufe,  as  the  moft  abfurd  amulet,  or  the 
royal  touch  itfelf  ? Yet  thefe  are  harmlefs 
in  their  nature  and  effeds,  when  compared 
to  thofe  agents  which  impoveriftr  and  de- 
range the  body  by  powerful  evacuation.  This 
pradice,  to  the  extent  it  has  been  carried, 
cannot  be  fufficiently  reprobated.  It  is  found- 
ed on  no  fure  principle,  on  no  knowledge  hi- 
therto obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
The  dodrines  of  the  humorial  pathology  can 
only  be  fuppofed  in  its  defence;  the  dodrines 
of  acrimonies,  vifcidities,  and  lentor — of  acids 
and  alkalies — of  obftructions  in  glands  and 
minute  velfels — of  plethora — of  no  one  knows 
what — Yetj  according  to  thefe  doctrines,  the 
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fluids  were  to  be  attenuated,  cleanfed,  and 
purified  ; their  grofs  humours  were  to  be 
purged  away  ; they  were  to  be  diminiihed 
in  quantity  ; and  all  with  fevere  and  conti- 
nued purgings  and  other  evacuations,  along 
with  a thin  and  watery  diet.  Thus  were  all 
obftrudlions,  and  all  fwellings  of  glands,  and 
every  morbid  condition,  whether  of  the  fo- 
lids  or  fluids,  to  be  removed. 

All  this,  at  firft  fight,  might  feem  plau- 
fible,  eafily  conceived,  and  convenient  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  caufe  of  fcrophula.  It 
is  eafy  to  reafon  thus : The  fluids  are  grofs 
and  vifeid,  and  loaded  with  humours ; they 
are  unfit  to  pafs  through  glands  or  other  mi- 
nute veflels;  obftrudions  and  congeftions 
muft  therefore  take  place,  and  fwellings  of 
glands,  and  tumors  of  various  kinds.  But  in 
this  reafoning,  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  vef- 
fels  themfelves  is  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
real  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids  is  not  ex- 

t 

plained ; Yet  we  are  learned  a moft  decided 
and  adlive  pradice.  The  fluids  are  to  be 
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cleared  of  their  humours ; thefe  humours  are 
to  flow  towards,  and  ate  to  be  feledted,  and 
feparated,  and  poured  out,  by  the  exhalents 
of  the  bowels,  and  then  difcharged  by  fevere 
and  continued  purging.  Yet  till  this  moment 
there  is  no  one  decided  proof  that  fuch  hu- 
mours  exift. 

/ 

But  it  is  indifputable,  'that  purging  day 

t 

by  day,  as  has  been  the  pradice,  or  even 
keeping  the  bowels  gently  open,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, muft  impoverifh  and  debilitate  the  moft 
vigorous  and  healthful  body.  What  elfe  can 
be  the  effed  of  conftant  difeafe  and  commo- 
tion in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ? of  the  food 
being  carried  from  the  ftomach  through  the 
inteftines  without  digeftion,  or  the  due  prepa- 
ration of  chyle  ? This  conftant  purging  or 
opening  of  bowels  muft  foon  deftroy  the 
powers,  not  only  of  digeftion,  but  alfo  of  ab- 
forption  ; the  whole  body  muft  fuffer  pover- 
ty of  fluids  and  debility  of  folids  ; univerfal 
difeafe  muft  foon  prevail.  This  muft  be  the 
fate  of  the  moft  healthful  body.  But  what 
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of  that  body  already  difeafed,  loaded  with 
predifpofition,  and  over  this  the  efFeds  of 
certain  deranging  and  debilitating  powers  ? 
its  adions  languid,  and  its  fundions  imper- 
fed  ; no  general  phenomena  of  health,  but 
many  of  difeafe — is  this  a body  to  fuffer  eva- 
cuations ? 

Ransack  the  whole  records  of  medicine, 
and  fay  if  there  be  a rational  pretext  to  fup- 
port  this  pradice.  But  not  to  be  too  decided: 
Will  purging  render  the  fcrophulous  body 
more  fulceptible  of  the  adion  of  all  ftimuli, 
whether  general  or  fpecific  ? will  it  tend  to 
the  produdion  of  new  adions,  as  it  were, 
and  caufe  the  abforption  of  difeafed  and  in- 
durated parts  ? On  this  point  the  matter  ^ 
hinges  ; and  if  there  be  the  leajl  thing  in  it, 
it  is  the  only  principle  to  fupport  the  prac- 
tice. 

Speaking  of  the  hofpital  fore,  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr  John  Bell  fays,  “ The  hofpital  fore  is  j 
a general  difeafe  in  which  your  whole  at-  ^ 
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tention  is  to  be  diredled  to  the  ftate  of  the 
fyfLem,  and  that  is  fuch  as  will  not  be  eafily 
fet  to  rights.  But  there  is  one  general  fadt 
which  is  very  interefting  : we  cannot  but 

obferve  how  much  and  how  fuddenly  the 
powers  of  the  living  fyftem  rife  after  being 
depreffed  ; we  cannot  but  remark  how  after  a 
fhort  fever  the  fyftem  adls  with  uncommon 
vigour,  how  every  difeafe  difappears  before 
the  fever,  and  how  the  patient  thrives  after 
it  is  gone.  /We  alfo  fee  plainly  the  molt  won- 
derful effedls,  from  that  tumult  of  the  fyftem 
which  is  produced  by  hyofciamus,  bellado- 
na,  digitalis,  cicuta,  mercury,  and  other  vio- 
lent drugs.  £ven  a violent  vomit  excites  the 
abforbents,  and  fets  the  whole  fyftem  to  work. 
Surely  it  muft  be  from  plunging  the  fyftem 
into  a fudden  ftate  of  debility  that  it  regains 
its  elafticity  (if  1 may  ,exprefs  it  fo),  or  re- 
I covers  its  I'ufceptibility  with  regard  to  the  or- 
I dinary  powers  of  life : 1 know  of  no  other 
; W'ay  by  which  we  can  account  for  thefingu- 
larly  good  effedl  ot  evacuations  in  many  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  all  fevers  I ftill  approve  the  old  | 
pradlife  of  vomits,  purges,  and  abftinence,  ^ 
by  which  I often  fee  the  fyftem  recovered 
from  its  oppreffion,  and  reftored  to  that  free- 
dom of  adlion,  and  that  aptitude  for  ftimuli,  , 
upon  which  much  of  the  cure  depends,  and 
by  which  the  fyftem  is  prepared,  as  it  were, 
for  the  adlion  of  thofe  powers,  as  opium, 
bark,  wine,  and  mild,  but  nouriihing  diet, 
upon  which  we  are  to  truft  to  for  accomplilh-  ^ 
ing  the  cure.  I think  that  in  this  hofpital  ' 
ulcer  I have  feen  fuch  pradlice  ufeful  j but 
I am  fo  undecided  with  regard  to  the  true  i 
pradlice  in  this  difeafe,  that  I fpeak  with  dif-  i 
fidence ; and  would  have  you,  if  you  do  ven- 
ture into  this  difficult  path,  proceed  with  fo  i 
much  caution,  that  you  may,  as  it  were,  feel  i 
your  own  w'ay  ; if  you  ufe  evacuations,  or  , 
a ftridl  diet,  it  is  but  for  a time,  and  in  the  ! 
expedlation  of  renewing  your  ftimuli  gra-  : 
dually,  and  giving  them  a greater  power  over  | 
the  fyftem.  I have  always  regarded  the  fear  | 
of  evacuations  as  a vulgar  apprehenfion  ; I 
am  perfuaded,  that  moderate  evacuations  have 
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no  effe6l  in  producing  debility ; that  eva- 
cuations, by  freeing  the  primae  viae,  or  the 
circulating  fyftem  from  an  unmanageable 
burden,  often  revive  the  ftrength ; that  heal- ' 
thy  folids  will  foon  form  new  fluids ; and  if 
the  folids  be  in  a high  and  healthful  (late 
of  adivity,  it  fignifies  little,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  whether  there  be  one  particle  of 
food  in  the  primas  viae,  or  one  drop  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  more  than  is  barely  neceflary 
to  preferve  them  in  adlion*.” 

All  this  is  true,  comparatively  fpeaking, 


* Vide  the  Princlpleg  of  Surgery,  in  two  vols.  Vol.  I. 
Of  the  Ordinary  Duties  of  the  Surgeon,  containing  the 
Principles  of  Surgery,  as  they  relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers 
and  Fiftulas;  Aneurifms,  and  Wounded  Arteries,  Fraftures 
of  the  Limbs,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hof- 
pital  Surgeon,  p.  ii8,  119. 

Vol.  II.  A Syftem  of  Surgical  Operations,  contain- 
ing the  Principles  of  Surgery,  as  they  relate  to  Sur- 
gical Difeafes  and  Operations  ; as  Lithotomy,  Trepan, 
Hernia,  Hydrocele,  Amputation,  &c, — by  John  Bell  Sur- 
geon. 
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that  “ healthy  folids  will  foon  form  new 

> 

fluids that  “ the  powers  of  the  living  fyf- 
tem  fuddenly  rife  after  being”  comparative- 
ly “deprelFed;”  that  “after  a fliort  fever 
, the  fyfteni  a6ls  with  uncommon  vigour,  every 
difeafe  difappears  before  it,  and  the  patient 
thrives  after  it  is  gone  and  that  by  “ vo- 
mits, purges,  and  abftinence,  the  fyftem”  is 
often  “ recovered  from  its  oppreflion,  and 
reftored  to  that  freedom  of  aftion,  and  that 
aptitude  for  ftimuli,  upon  which  much  of 
the  cure  depends.”  All  this  is  true,  and  well 
obferved  with  regard  to  healthy  folids,  “ fo- 
lids in  a high  and  healthful  ftate  of  adivi- 
ty  :”  and  for  the  firft  time  perhaps  we  have 
here  the  true  principle  held  forth,  “ by  which 
we  can  account  for  the  Angularly  good  ef- 
fed  of  evacuations  in  many  difeafes  : furely 
it  muft  be  from  plunging  the  fyftem  into  a 
fudden  ftate  of  debility  that  it  regains  its 
elafticity”  (fo  to  fpeak),  “ or  recovers  its 
fufeeptibility,  with  'regard  to  the  ordinary 
powers  of  life.”  But  thefe  are  healthy  folids, 
though  debilitated  j they  have  an  “ aptitude 
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for  ftimuli and  fiiddenly  plunging  them 
into  a higher  date  of  debility  only  increafes 
that  aptitude.  Where  there  are  fuch  folids, 
it  lignifies  little,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
whether  there  be  one  particle  of  food  in  the 
primae  viae,  or  one  drop  of  blood  in  the  arte- 
ries, more  than  is  barely  necelTary  to  preferve 
them  in  adion.”  They  have  a high  fufcep- 
tibility  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  powers 
which  fupport  life,  and  to  every  ftimulus ; 
It  is  only  neceflary  to  renew  thefe  powers 
and  thefe  ftimuli  gradually,  thus  to  invigo- 
rate the  folids  and  replenifti  the  fluids,  to 
carry  the  fyftem  to  the  higheft  and  moft  per- 
fed  ftate  of  vigour  and  health. 


This  is  not  hypothetical  reafoning,  it  is 
matter  of  fad,  and  exemplified  by  daily  ob- 
fervation.  We  fee  the  fyftem  bled,  bliftered, 
and  purged,  vomited  and  fweated  ; all  the  ' 
engines  of  medicine  played  off  againft  it;  the 
ftrideft  abftinence  enjoined  till  it  is  reduced 
to  the  loweft  ebb  of  life,  and  difplays  the 
truly  feeble  pulfe,  and  the  ghaftly  counte- 
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nance.  This  fearful  difplay  is  obvious  to  every 
one ; alarm  takes’  place,  and  danger  is  appre- 
hended : it  is  now  high  time  to  relinquifh 
the  dogmas  of  art ; a friendly  hand  admini- 
llers  a little  fluid  nourifliment  and  fome  gentle 
cordial;  the  patient  revives,  his  vitality  is 
increafed,  the  folids  become  more  and  more 
vigorous,  and  the  fluids  are  replenifhed;  till, 
at  length,  by  a gradual  increafe  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  which  fupport  life,  the  health- 
ful ftate  is  reftored. 

It  is  reftored,  becaufe  it  is  a found  confti- 
tution,  and  tenacious  of  life ; it  has  no  organic 
affedlibns  nor  no  chronic  local  difeafe ; it  is 
not  aged  nor  worn  out  by  the  long  continued 
ufe  of  powerful  ftimuli.  Moreover,  it  has  no 
predifpofition  or  hereditary  difeafe.  The  ex- 
citing caufes  that  had  operated  had  produced 
no  great  degree  of  derangement  nor  diforder 
of  the  functions  ; the  evacuating  plan  of  cure 
had  brought  the  chief  and  only  danger.  But 
this  conftitution  is  not  ealily  deftroyed;  it  re- 
tains its  “ aptitude  for  ftimuli,”  compara- 
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lively  fpeaking,  to  the  very  laft,  and  drinks 
up  nourifhment,  as  it  were,  on  its  firft  appli- 
cation. This  conftitution  is  freely  purged 
and  impoverifhed  without  much  danger. 
Nay,  perhaps,  by'  plunging  it  fuddenly  into 
a ftate  of  greater  debility,  it  may  “ recover  its^ 

fufceptibility  with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
**  powers  of  life.” 

But  the  fcrophulous  body  is  of  another 
defcription.  It  is  mal-conformed  or  predif- 
pofed ; its  adions  are  difplayed  in  a manner 
languid  and  morbid ; it  has  no-  proper  alti- 
tude for  the  ordinary  powers  of  life  or  other 
ftimuli,  becaufe  of  the  predifpofition.  But 
this  inaptitude  is  increafed  by  the  adion  of 
certain  external  caufes,  and  by  the  derange- 
ment of  certain  difeafes.  After  thefe  have 
operated,  the  fcrophulous  body  is  not  only 
predifpofed,  but,  ftridly  fpeaking,  difeafed. 
Difeafe  is  fuperinduced  to  predifpofition, 
while  the  predifpofition  gives  the  difeafe  its 
form  and  lhape.  What  then  is  the  ftate  of 
this  body  ? It  is  a complicated  ftate  of  body, 
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and  a ftate  that  cannot  be  eafily  repaired. 
The  predifpofition  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mifchief,  and  retards  its  progrefs  to  health.' 
It  is  not  eafily  brought  back  to  the  firaple  ' 
ftate  of  predifpofition,  becaufe,  at  beft,  it  has 
a certain  inaptitude  both  to  the  adion  of  the 
ordinary  powers  and  to  all  ftimuli.  It  has 
weak,  imperfed,  or  deficient  powers  of  re- 
covery  or  reftoration.  Let  the  fame  caufes 
operate  on  a found  body,  on  a body  without 
predifpofition;  let  them  operate  with  a greater 
degree  of  force — that  body  might  fcarcely  be- 
come difeafed,  or  if  difeafed,  it  might  foon  and 
readily  be  reftored  to  health.  But  with  tha 
predifpofed  and  fcrophulous  body  the  cafe  is 
greatly  different ; it  has  no  fuch  aptitude  or 
relation  to  the  powers  which  fupport  life  and 
produce  health,  or,  in  other  words,  it  has 
weak  and  imperfed  powers  of  recovery  from 
the  morbid  ftate. 

This  is  furely  not  a body  to  bear  even 
fudden,  far  lefs  continued  evacuations.  See 
it  in  the  more  early  periods  of  life,  with  con- 
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flant  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fe- 
vere  and  continued  diarrhoea  , fee  it  meagre 
and  emaciated,  with  the  delicate  ikin,  the 
foft  and  flaccid  flefh,  and  you  may  fuppofe 
the  depraved  and  impoverifhed  fluids ; fee 
the  fallow  countenance  and  the  pitiful  and 
languid  eye  ; fee  the  large  head  and  promi- 
nent fore-head,  the  chop  in  the  upper  lip,  the 
fwelled  glands,  and  the  tumid  belly  ; fee  the 
approach  of  rickets,  tabes,  and  confumption 
of  the  lungs.  Nor  is  this  all,  confider  the 
predifpofltion  at  every  period  of  life ; obferve 
“ the  fcrophulous  habit  feeras  to  confift  in 
laxnefs  and  debility,  in  an  imperfed  adion 
of  the  arteries,  in  an  imperfed  fecretion  of 
the  folids,  and  efpecially  in  an  imperfed  fe- 
cretion of  the  bony  matter*  confider  the 
. nature  and  degree  of  force  in  the  adion  of 
^ the  exciting  caufes,  and  the  time  they  have 
continued  to  operate;  confider  how  far  the 
fyftem  is  meagre,  worn  out,  and  emaciated ; 
confider  how  far  its  adions  are  languid  and 


* Vide  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  I.  p.  567. 
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morbid;  confider  the  condition  of  each  par- 
ticular fundtion,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  fee  how  far  the 
food  is  affimilated  and  the  blood  fupplied 
with  chyle.  Obferve  and  confider  all  thefe 
things,  and  then  judge  how  far  you  may  em- 
ploy evacuations  and  abftinence ; how  far 
you  may  plunge  this  fyfiem  in  general,  and 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  in  particular,  into  a 
ftate  of  greater  dibility,  that  it  may  get  in- 
creafed  fufceptibility  to  the  ordinary  powers 
of  life,  and  a greater  aptitude  for  all  fti- 
muli;  yet  in  the  midft  of  all  your  indudlion, 
of  all  your  thinking  and  judging,  have  due 
refpedl  to  this  moft  judicious  caveat,  “ if  you 
do  venture  into  this  difficult  path,  proceed 
with  fo  much  caution,  that  you  may,  as  it 
were,  feel  your  own  way.  If  you  ufe  eva- 
cuations or  a ftrid:  diet,  it  is  but  for  a time, 

and  in  the  expectation  of  renewing  your  fti- 

/ 

muli  gradually,  and  giving  them  a greater 
power  over  the  fyftem.” 


This  is  the  great  caufe  of  fcrophulous  af- 
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fedions  in  the  more  early  periods,  and  ^in 
fome  meafure  through  every  period  of  life. 
The  child  is  continually  purged  by  unna- 
tural and  improper  aliment.  Hence  arifes  all 
the  evils,  all  the  mifchiefs,  and  all  the  dan- 
gers that  can  originate  in  a fcrophulous,  im- 
poverilhed,  and  deranged  habit  of  body.  If 
purging,  then,  is  a caufe  of  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions, can  purging  remove  theni?  It  is  rafli 
and  imperical  practice,  and  fupported  by  no 
principle,  by  no  knowledge  hitherto  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  Yet  it  is  decided 
and  adive  pradice ; it  can  derange  the  moft 
healthful  body,  and  how  much  more  a body 
predifpofed  and  difeafed  ? Nor  let  any  one 
argue  experiehce  in  its  defence  ; or  let  it  be 
alked  how  often  purging  has  really  cured  the 

I 

difeafe ; or  how  much  more  frequently  the  phe- 
nomena of  fcrophula  have  difappeared  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  as  the  growth  and  vigour 
of  the  body  became  increafed ; as  purging  and 
other  impoverifliing  methods  were  found  in- 
adequate  to  the  effed,  and  the  patient  al- 
lowed to  employ  the  ordinary  powers  of  life, 
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according  to  his  own  defires.  How  came  the 
) fame  of  noftrums,  amulets,  and  innumerable 
quackifli  imperical  and  inert  fubftances  in 
the  cure  of  fcrophula?  Surely  tbefe  had  no 
effedt ; yet  during  their  ufe,  the  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe  often  difappeared ; and  furely 
they  difappeared  in  the  economy -of  nature 
as  the  body  advanced  in  growth,  and  in- 
creafed  in  vigour,  as  all  its  adlions  and^  all  its 
fundions  were  more  vigoroufly  and  more 
perfedly  performed.  Were  there  not  another 
fad  than  this  fingle  one,  that  as  the  growth 
and  vigour  of  the  body  increafes,  fcrophulous 
ulcers  heal,  and  fcrophulous  joints  anchylofe, 
it  is  enough  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  evacua- 
tions, and  every  other  the  lead:  debilitating 
• or  deranging  power,  and  to  eftablilh  an  op- 
pofite  method  of  cure;  a method  of  cure  to 
produce  the  mod  perfed  date  of  vigour  of 
which  the  fcrophulous  body  is  fuceptible. 
This  is  the  method  of  cure  which  Nature 
herfelf  points  out ; and  therefore  it  mud  alfo 
be  right  to  aflid  her  in  her  operations,  and 
extremely  wrong  to  didurb  or  oppofe  them. 
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Thus  far  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  by  the  faith- 
ful and  unerring  hand  of  Nature ; we  are  let 
in  fome  meafure  into  her  fecret ; for  we  fee 
that  as  her  operations  are  perfedled  as  the 
growth  and  vigour  of  the  body  increafe,  the 
difeafe  is  removed.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
conclude  that  it  mull  depend  upon  debility  or 
languid  and  morL  id  adlion..  This  conclufion 
is  fupported  by  the  phenomena  of  the  pre- 
difpofed  and  fcrophulous  body ; it  is  further 
fupported  and  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  na- 
ture and  effeds  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  fcro- 
phula,  and  by  the  phenomena  which  follow 
their  operation  ^ it  is  alfo  in  fome  degree 
fupported  by  experience : for  inftances  could 
be  adduced  in  which  the  adual  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe  have  been  Ihortened  in  their 
duration,  and  removed  by  an  invigorating 
plan  of  cure,  conjoined  with  certain  artificial 
and  fpecific  ftimuli. 


DISSERT Al'ION  II. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GROUNDS  ON 
WHICH  WHITE  SWELLING  OF  THE  JOINTS 
HAS  BEEN  DIVIDED  INTO  A SCROPHU- 
LOUS  AND  A RHEUMATIC  SPECIES. 


Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  in  our  fubjett. 
And  while  we  have  been  defcribing  the  na- 
ture and  cure  of  fcrophula,  we  have  been  ac- 
tually defcribing  the  nature  and  cure  of  white 
fwelling  of  the  joints ; For  this  is  a fqrophu- 
lous  difeafe  ; it  has  every  thing  charaderiftic 
of  fcrophula ; it  takes  place  in  the  children 
of  fcrophulous  parents ; it  takes  place  about 
that  period  of  life  in  which  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions moft  frequently  appear  ; it  takes  place 
without  any  obvious  exciting  caufe,  or  the 
caufes  which  have  been  affigned  do  not  feeni 
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adequate  to  the  efFedl ; and  of  all  difeafes, 
its  cure  is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult.  The 
fubjeds  therefore  of  this  difeafe  are  predifpo- 
fed  : for  although  the  evidences  of  fcrophu- 
la  may  not  be  always  obvious  in  the  parent 
or  parents ; yet  as  there  is  no  due  relation 
or  neceflary  connexion  between  the  difeafe 
and  exciting  caufcs,  it  follows^  that  it  mull  be 
connedled  more  or  lefs  with  predifpofition. 
But  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  connefted  ‘ 
either  with  predifpofition  or  exciting  caufes, 
it  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a fcrophulous 
difeafe. 

Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  however,  has  found 
out  a rheumatic  fpecies  of  this  difeafe ; and 
therefore  it  behoved  him  to  divide  it  into  a 
fcrophulous  and  a rheumatic  fpecies  *.  Thus 


* Vide  a Treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Management  of 
Ulcers,  with  a Differtation  on  White  Swellings  of  the 
Joints  ; to  w'hich  is  prefixed,  An  Effay  on  the  Chirurgical 
Treatment  of  Inflammation,  and  its  Confequences,  by  Ben- 
jamin Bell. 


has  he  made  a difcovery  which  no  one  wri- 
ter before  himfelf  has  been  ingenious  or  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  : For  “ though  there 
are,  by  different  writers,  feveral  detached  ob- 
fervations  upon  this  complaint ; yet  no  re- 
gular account  has  ever  been  given  of  it,  far- 
ther than  what  may  be  met  with  in  general 
dilTertations  on  difeafes  of  the  bones ; they, 
•viz.  the  bones,  having  always  been  conlider- 
cd  as  the  principal  feat  of  fuch  diforders*.” 

It  would  therefore  feem  that  thefe  writers 
had  never  feen  this  difeafe  without  an  affec- 
tion of  the  bones,  or  elfe  they  furely  would 
have  diftinguifhed  it.  But  perhaps  they 
have  not  carried  their  “ refearches  with  re- 
fpedt  to  it  as  far  as  poffiblef or  “ it  is  in 

* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  395,  396. 

f “ There  are  not,  probably,  many  diforders  to  which 
the  human  body  is  liable,  which  prove  either  of  worfc 
confequences  to  patients,  or  that  are  lefs  undcrftood  by 
praAitioners,  than  White  Swellings  of  the  joints:  infomuch 
that,  whenever  the  difeafe  is  thoroughly  formed,  it  is  in 
general  confidcred  as  incurable.” 
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this,  however,  as  in  many  other  difeafes,  that 
the  complaint  has  frequently  been  of  confider- 
able  Handing  before  pradlitioners  are  called 
in*;”  or  they  have  not  had  “ many  opportu- 


“ This  ougiit  certainly  to  be  a very  ftrong  induce- 
ment, with  every  praftitioner,  for  carrying  his  refearches 
with  refpeft  to  it  as  far  as  poffiblc,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  a fufBcient  apology  for  thefe  obfervations.  being  now 
offered  : for,  fo  long  as  We  remain,  with  regard  to  any 
circumftance,  in  uncertainty,  pointing  out  defefts  merely, 
though  no  material  improvements  fhould  be  propofed, 
may  frequently,  by  exciting  others  to  a farther  profecu- 
tlon  of  the  inquiry,  be  a means,  at  laft,  of  the  fubjeft  being 
more  accurately  underftood.  And  if  that  effeft  fhould, 
in  any  degree,  be  the  refult  of  the  following  remarks,  I 
fhall  always  confider  the  time  bellowed  on  them  as  having 
been  ufefully  employed.”  Vide  the  Treatlfe,  p.  394. 

* “ It  is  in  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  difeafes, 
that  the  complaint  has  frequently  been  of  confiderable 
Handing  before  pradlitloners  are  called  in  : So  that  al- 
though, if  feen  from  the  beginning,  and  through  all  its 
different  ftages,  it  might  generally  be  eafy  enough  known 
of  what  particular  nature  the  diforder  in  reality  is  ; yet, 
by  being  fo  much  advanced  as  they  frequently  are,  before 
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nities  of  feeing  every  fpecies  of  the  diforder 
in  all  its  feveral  ftages*;”  or  perhaps  the“dif- 
order”  has  been  changing  its  nature  fince 
thefe  writers”  wrote,  or  fince  thefe  “ prac- 


affiftance  i8  defired,  and  the  exaft  hiftory  of  the  fyjnp- 
toms  being  feldom  to  be  obtained  from  patients  them- 
felves,  it  is  often  impoffiblcj  in  the  latter  ftages  of  the 
difeafe,  to  make  any  accurate  or  certain  diftinftion  ; the 
fymptoms  of  both  fpecies  being  then  commonly  exceed-* 
ingly  fimilar.”  Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  396,  397. 

* “ When  that  is  not  the  cafe,  however,  and  the  prac- 
titioner is  called  in  before  the  fymptoms  have  made  any 
great  progrefs,  he  may  always,  with  a little  attention,  ac- 
quire almoft  a certainty  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  And,  as  I have  had  many  opportunities 
of  feeing  every  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  in  all  its  feveral 
ftages,  I propofe,  firft,  To  give  as  exadl  an  account  as 
poflible,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  different  fymp- 
toms in  each  fpecies;  then  to  mention  the  feveral  appear- 
ances of  the  joints,  which  in  each  are  obferved  on  diffec- 
tion,  with  the  moft  common  exciting  and  predifpofing 
caufes  of  the  diforder ; and,  laftly,  I fhall  enumerate  the 
different  remedies  that  I have  known  ufed  for  it,  with 
their  feveral  effefts.”  Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  397. 
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titioners  were  called  in;”  For  now  “ there 
feem  evidently  to  be  two  different  fpecies 
of  white  fwellings,  entirely  diftindt  from  one 
another  ; and  as  the  one  is  of  a much  more 
mild  nature  than  the  other,  very  frequently 
admitting  of  palliation,  and  fometimes  even 
of  complete  cures,  which  the  other  never 
does,  it  would  feera  to  be  ar  matter  of  im- 
portance, fo  to  charadlerife  the  different  va- 
rieties, that  the  one  may  be  eafily  and  cer- 
tainly diflinguifhed  from  the  other.*”  Moft 

S 

undoubtedly  if  fuch  “varieties”  exift:  But  we 
fufpedl  their  exiftence.  We  fufpedl  that  this 
difcovery  of  our  author  is  “ pointing  out 
defeds  merely;”  while  “ no  material  im- 
provements” are  “ propofed.”  Yet  it  his  own 
difcovery,  for  it  (viz.  this  difcovery)  has  elu- 
ded the  “ refearches”  of  all  the  “ different 
writers,”  and  all  the  different  “ praditioners” 
in  the  old  time  before  him ; “ they,  viz.  the 
bones,  having  always  been  confidered  as  the 
principal  feat  of  fuch  diforders.”  Some  of 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  396. 
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thefe  writers,  indeed,  and  fome  of  thefe  prac- 
titioners, have  talked  about  the  difeafe  being 
feated  in  the  involucra  of  the  joint ; but  they 
never  dreamed  that  white  fwelling  of  the 
joints  had  the  lead  affinity  or  limilitude  to 
rheumatifm,  or  any  rheumatic  affedion.  Nei- 
ther do  we  find  that  any  fucceeding  writer  has 
laid  claim  to  it;  for  we  can  declare,  on  good 
and  recent  authority,  that  “ this  is  plainly  a 
difeafe,  and  a flow  difeafe  of  the  bones ; it  is 
a difeafe  of  boys,  becaufe  in  them  the  bones 
are  but  forming ; it  is  a difeafe  of  fcrophu- 
lous  boys,  becaufe  in  that  date  of  the  fydem 
olfification  is  a dow  and  imperfe<d  procefs ; 
-it  is  a difeafe  peculiar  to  the  bones  of  the 
great  joints,  becaufe  they  are  large,  and  are  till 
the  twentieth  year  very  imperfedtly  formed*.” 
This  author,  to  be  fure,  is  fpeaking  of  the 
fcrophulous  difeafe  of  boys,  or  the  difeafe  of 
the  bones  which  compofe  the  hip  joint; 
while  the  rheumatic  fpecies  was  difcover- 


* Vide  Principles  of  Surgerj’^,  Vol.  I.  p.  567. 
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ed  in  the  knee  joint.  But  let  it  be  remem- 

•m 

bered,  that  “ fwellings  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  remarked,  occur  in  every  joint  of  the  bo- 
dy ; but  much  more  frequently  in  the  large, 
than  in  the  fmall  joints:  Thus  there  are  pro- 
bably twice  the  number  to  be  met  with  in 
the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  than  are  ever  found 
in  all  the  reft  of  the  body  befides*.” 

White  fwelling  is  a fcrophulous  difeafe  in 
the  hip  joint;  it  is  a fcrophulous  difeafe  “ in 
the  knee  and  ankle  joints it  is  a fcrophu- 
lous difeafe  “ in  every  joint  of  the  body 
it  is  a pure  and  unmixed  difeafe  ; it  partakes 
neither  of  the  nature  of  rbeumatifm,  nor  of 
any  other  difeafe  : for  although  it  may  be 
excited  by  caufes  which  excite  other  dif- 
cafes,  and  by  the  derangement  which  other 
difeafes  produce  ; although  it  may  be  fome- 
times  of  a “ mild  nature,  frequently  admit- 
ting of  palliation,  ^ and  fometimes  even  of 
complete  cures;”  yet  ftill  it  is  white  fwelling, 

«s======asaBatt===aBs:!=saksssssKasK 

* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  398. 
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ftiU  a fcrophulous  difeafe  ; there  is  not  a par- 
ticle of  rheumatifra  in  its  whole  compofition. 
It  is  a matter  of  importance  to  inquire  into 
this  fubjedt ; to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on 
which  white  fwelling  has  been  divided  into  a 
fcrophulous  and  a rheumatic  fpecies ; becaufe 
it  has  a manifeft  reference  to  the  method  of 
cure. 

And  thefe  grounds  are,  “ firft,  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  different  fymptoms  in  each  fpe- 
cies; then  the  feveral  appearances  of  the  joints 
which  in  each  are  obferved  on  dilfedlion,  with 
the  moll  common  exciting  and  predifpoling 
caufes  of  the  diforder.”  Here  the  plan  is 
fairly  laid  out;  and  it  may  feem  to  promife 
fome  variety  in  the  difeafe  : Yet  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance merely ; or  at  lead  it  will  do  any 
thing  but  eftablilh  a “ rheumatic  fpecies  of 
white  fwelling.” 

\ 

First,  we  are  promifed  “ as  exa6l  an  ac- 
count as  poflible  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
fyiuptoms  in  each  fpecies.”  And  this  account 
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is  fo  exad:,  or  rather  the  fymptoras  in  each  fpe- 
cies  fo  exactly  agree,  that  they  would  almoft 
defy  the  power  of  criticifm  to  find  out  the  dif- 
ference. “ The  firft,  or  rheumatic  fpecies,  and 
what  may  be  confidered  as  the  molt  Ample  fpe- 
cies of  the  difeafe,  begins  with  an  acute  pain, 
which  feems  to  be  diffufed  over  the  whole 
joint,  and  frequently  even  extends  along  the 
tendinous  aponeurotic  expanfions  of  fuch 
mufcles  as  communicate  with  the  joint.  There 
is,  from  the  beginning,  an  uniform  fwelling 
of  the  whole  furrounding  teguments,  which 
in  different  patients  is  in  very  different  de- 
grees, but  it  is  always  fo  confiderable  as  to 
occafion  an  evident  difference  in  point  of  fize 
between  the  difeafed  and  found  joint  of  the 
oppofite  fide ; There  is  generally  great  ten- 
lion  prevails ; but  feldom,  in  this  period  of 

the  diforder,  any  external  difcolouration. 

< 

The  patient,  from  the  firft  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafe,  receives  the  greateft 
pain  from  motion  of  the  joint ; and  always 
finding  it  eafieft  in  a relaxed  pofture,  it  is 
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accordingly  kept  conftantly  bent;  which  ge- 
nerally, in  every  lituation,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  knee,  begets  a ftifFnefs  or  kind 
of  rigidity  in  the  flexor  tendons  which  cor- 
refpond  with  it*.” 

On  the  other  hand,  “ in  the  more  invete- 
rate or  fcrophulous  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  the 
pain  is  commonly  very  violent ; more  acute, 
generally,  than  in  the  other  ; and,  inltead  of 
being  diffufed,  is  more  confined  to  a particu- 
lar fpot,  mofl;  frequently  to  the  very  middle 
of  the  joint;  In  fome  inftances,  I have  known 
the  patients  fay  they  could  cover  the  whole 
pained  part  with  the  fize  of  a crown-piece  or 
lefs. 


The  fwelling  is  at  firft  very  inconfider- 
able ; in  fo  much  that,  on  fome'  occafions, 
even  when  the  pain  has  been  very  violent, 
very  little  difference,  in  point  of  fize,  could 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  398,  399- 
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be  obferved  between  the  difeafed  and  found 
joint  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

“ In  this,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diC» 
eafe,  the  lead  degree  of  motion  always  gives 
very  great  pain ; fo  that  the  joint  being  here 
too  conftantly  kept  in  a bent  pofition,  that 
ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  tendons  come 
likewife  foon  to  be  produced*.” 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
pain,  fwelling,  tenfion,  difcolouration,  and 
ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  of  tendons  ? The  “ rheu- 
matic fpecies  begins  with  an  acute  pain 
but  it  is  a “ diffufed  pain,”  there  is  “ an  uni- 
form fwelling  of  the  whole  furrounding  tegu- 
ments;” but  “ in  different  patients”  it  “ is  in 
very  different  degrees ;”  yet  “ generally  great 

f 

tenfion  prevails,”  though  there  is  “ feldom, 
in  this  period  of  the  diforder,  any  external 
difcolouration  :”  but  there  is  “ the  greateft 


* Vide  the  Treatifc,  p.  406,  407, 
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pain  from  motion  of  the  joint,”  and  there  is 
**  a ftiffnefs,  or  kind  of  rigidity,  in  the  flexor 
tendons.”  So,  alfo,  the  “ fcrophulous  fpe- 
cies  begins  with  acute  pain  but  it  “ is 
commonly  very  violent,  more  acute  generally 
than  in  the  other  :”  yet  it  is  not  uniformly, 
it  is  only  “ commonly”  or  “ generally”  fo  ; 
“and  inftead  of  being  diffufed,  is  more  con- 
fined to  a particular  fpot,  moft  frequently  to 
the  very  middle  of  the  joint ;”  f.  e.  not  al- 
ways fo  circumfcribed  ; and  it  is  only  “ in 
fome  inftances  the  patients  fay  they  could 
cover  the  whole  pained  part  with  the  fize  of 
a crown-piece  or  lefs.”  Here  “ the  fwelling 
is  at  firft  commonly  very  inconfiderable;”  fo 
alfo  itfometimes  is  at  firft  in  the  other  fpecies of 
the  difeafe;  for  “ in  different  patients”  it  “‘is 
in  very  different  degrees yet  in  both  fpecies 
“ the  lead  degree  of  motion  always  gives  very 
great  pain  :”  and  in  both  fpecies  there  is  a 
“ ftifthefs  or  kind  of  rigidity  in  the  flexor  ten- 
dons.” 

Thus  far  the  fy mptoms  of  both  fpecies 
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feem  to  agree,  according  to  our  author’s  own 
“exadt  account”  of  them.  And  to  do  him 
juftice,  he  does  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  “ in 
this  period  of  the  diforder”  there  is  pain, 
fwelling,  tenfion,  difcolouration,  and  ftiffnefs 
and  rigidity  of  tendons  in  the  one  fpecies,  and 
none  of  thefe  fymptoms  in  the  other.  He 
has  forgot  the  tenfion  and  colour  in  the  “ in- 
veterate fpecies but  we  have  the  pain, 
fwelling,  and  ftiffnefs  of  tendons,  and  we  per- 
ceive no  di/lin6live  difference  in  the  form,  de- 
gree, and  progrefs,  of  thefe  fymptoms  in  ei- 
ther fpecies.  For  ought  we  learn  to  tho  con- 
trary, the  fwelling  advances  gradually  in  both 
fpecies,  and  in  both  there  is  fome  degree  of 
pain  in  moving  the  joint,  and  the  fame  ftiff- 
nefs and  rigidity  of  the  tendons.  There  is, 
indeed,  fomething  puzzling  about  the  pain 
in  the  fcrophulous  fpecies ; for  it  is  faid  to 
be  “ commonly  very  violent,  more  acute 
generally  than  in  the  other,  and  more  confi- 
ned to  a particular  fpot.”  Neverthelefs,  “ in 
fome  cafes,  the  pain,  even  in  this  fpecies  of 
complaint”,  (the  mild  or  rheumatic  fpecies) 
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is  from  the  beginning  fo  violent,  that  pradli- 
tioners  are  led  at  once  to  conclude  it  to  be  of  the 
word  and  mod  incurable  kind  : And  patients,  ^ 
rather  than  differ  a long  continuance  of  fuch 
a torment  as  it  is  often  attended  with,  and 
after  all  remain  in  uncertainty  with  refped; 
to  a cure  being  obtained",  frequently  prefer 
immediate  amputation  of  the  member 

But  with  fuch  patients  who  do  not  make 
this  preference,  w’ho  would  rather  differ,  or 
prefer  any  thing  than  differ,  or  prefer  to  be 
difmembered ; or  who  have  not  been  told  of 
the  “uncertainty  with  refpedl  to  a cure  be- 
ing obtained  or  who  have  not  the  pain  fo 
very  excruciating  as  to  determine  the  necef- 
fity  of  amputation ; or  who  are  not  fo  far  re- 
duced by  the  pain  that  an  immediate  ampu- 
tation is  neceffary  to  fave  life — with  fuch  pa- 
tients, “ if  the  diforder,  either  by  nature  or 
by  the  effeds  of  proper  remedies,  is  not  now 
carried  off,  the  dwelling,  which  originally 


, p.  403. 


* Vide  the  Treatife. 
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was  not  very  conliderable,  begins  gradually 
to  augment,  and  goes  on  till  it  fometimes  ac^ 
quires  two  or  even  three  times  the  natural 
fize  of  the  part. 

**The  cuticular  veins  become  turgid  and 
varicofe,  the  limb  below  the  fwelling  decays 
confiderably  in  its  flefhy  mufcular  fubftance, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  frequently  acquires 
an  equality  in  point  of  thicknefs,  by  beco- 
ming oedematous ; the  pain  turns  more  into- 
lerable, efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed  or  otherwife  heated  ; and  abfcefles 
form  in  different  parts  of  the  fwelling,  and 
run  in  all  different  directions,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  frequently  appears  to  be  no 
immediate  communication  between  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  them. 

“ In  all  thefe  abfcefles,  a fluduation  of  a 
fluid,  upon  preflTure,  is  generally  evident,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  every  colledion  of  matter  not 
very  deep  feated ; but,  independent  of  that 
fluduating  fenfation,  all  fuch  fwellings  afford 
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a very  peculiar  elaftic  feel,  yielding  to  pref- 
fure ; at  the  fame  time  that  they  do  not,  like 
oedematous  fwellings,  retain  the  mark,  but  in- 
ftantly  fill  up  any  depreffions  that  by  the  fin- 
ger or  otherwife  happen  to  be  made  in  them. 

“ These  different  colledlions,  either  upon 
breaking  of  themfelves,  or  on  being  laid  open', 
difcharge  confiderable  quantities  of  matter, 
which,  at  firft,  is  generally  purulent,  and  of  a 
pretty  good  confiftence : it  foon,  however, 
degenerates  into  a thin,  fetid,  ill-digefted  fa- 
nies ; and  has  never,  at  leaft  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  difcharged,  any  remarkable  in- 
fluence in  reducing  the  fize  of  the  fwellings, 
which  ftill  retain  nearly  their  former  dimen- 
fions. 

f 

“ If  the  orifices  from  whence  fuch  mat- 
ters flow  are  not  by  art  kept  open,  they  very 
foon  heal  up ; and  new  colledlions  forming 
in  different  parts,  again  break  out  and  heal 
as  before ; So  that,  in  long  continued  difor- 
ders  of  this  kind,  the  whole  furrounding  te- 
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guments  are  often  entirely  covered  with  ci- 
catrices, that  remain  after  fuch  ulcers. 

“ Long  before  the  diforder  has  arrived  at 
this  ftate,  the  patient’s  health  has  generally 
fulfered  confiderably;  firft,  from  the  violence 
of  the  pain,  which  is  often  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  take  away  entirely  both  fleep  and  ap- 
petite; and  then,  from  the  abforption  of 
matter  into  the  fyftem,  which  always  cer- 
tainly takes  place  in  fome  degree  from  its 
firft  formation  in  the  different  abfceffes ; but 
which,  indeed,  never  appears  fo  evidently, 
till  the  feveral  colledlions  either  burft  of 
themfelves,  or  are  by  incifion  laid  open  ; 
when  a quick  pulfe,  night  fweats,  and  a 
weakening  diarrhoea,  are  always  fure  to  oc- 
cur ; and  which  generally,  at  laft,  carry  off  the 
patient,  if  the  member  is  not  either  amputa- 
ted, or  if  a cure  of  the  diforder  is  not  in  one 
way  or  another  effected*.” 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  400,  401,  402. 
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« These  are  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  this 
fpecies  of  white  fwelling,  in  all  its  different 
'ftages.  We  lliall  now,  as  was  propofed,  give 
a defcription  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order”  in  its  more  advanced  date. 

“ As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain  turns 
more  violent,  and  the  fwelling  becomes  more 
conliderable,  with  an  evident  enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  fuch  bones  as  compofe  the 
joints. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  tumour  gets  that 
elaftic  feel  formerly  taken  notice  of,  varicose 
veins  appear  over  its  furface,  and  colledions 
of  matter  occur  in  different  parts  of  it ; Thefe, 
upon  burfting  or  being  laid  open,  difcharge 
conliderable  quantities,  fometimes  of  a puru- 
lent-like matter,  but  molt  frequently  of  a thin 
fetid  duff;  and  if  a probe  be  introduced,  and 
can  be  paffed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fores,  the 
bones  are  found  carious,  and  pieces  of  them 
are  often  difcharged  at  the  openings. 
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**  On  the  farther  continuance  of  the  dif- 
ordcr,  the  conftitiition  comes  here  likewife  to 
fuffer  as  in  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  difeafe ; and  a 
diarrhoea  with  night  fweats  commencing,  the 
patient  is  foon  reduced,  from  perhaps  the  ful- 
left  habit,  to  little  more  than  fkin  and  bone 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  different  'rymptoms  in  each  fpe- 
cies” of  white  fwelling.  It  is  wonderful  how 
near  their  “ rife”  is  to  each  other— they 

rife”  all  about  the  joint  of  the  knee.  The 
uniformity  of  their  progrefs  is  no  lefs  remark- 
able ; they  advance  in  progreffive  motion, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  Ihould  feem  to  ftep 
afide,  it  is  but  for  a moment ; they  all  join 
ilTue  at  lafl,  and  end  in  the  fame  tragical 
fcene.  The  mild  fpecies  “ generally  at  laft 
carry  off  the  patient,”  and  the  inveterate 
kind  only  reduce  him  to  little  more  than 
“ flcin  and  bone.”  Here  they  feem  to  differ 
a little;  but  it  is  in  fliadow  only,  not  in  fub- 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  407,  408. 
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ftance.  In  fliort,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
they  differ  in  any  one  thing,  except  in  the 
“ inveterate  fpecies,  if  a probe  be  introduced, 
and  can  be  pafled  to  the  bottom  of  the  fores, 
the  bones  are  found  carious,  and 'pieces  of 
them  are  often  difcharged  at  the  openings.” 
Query,  Do  thefe  things  never  happen  in  the 
mild  fpecies  ? 

This  kind  of  evidence,  therefore,  goes  for 
nothing ; for  twift  it  in  any  form  or  in  any 
fliape  you  will,  it  will  not  eftablifh  two  fpecies 
of  white  fwelling.  The  pain  in  no  two  cafes  is, 
perhaps,  exadlly  fimilar.  It  is  fometimes  the 
very  firft  fymptom,  and  fometimes  it  is  only 
fecondary  ; it  fometimes  take  place  previous 
to  the  other  fymptoms,  and  with  them  gra- 
dually increafes  ; and  fometimes  the  other 
fymptoms  are  confiderably  advanced  before 
the  pain  takes  place  in  any  confiderable  de- 
. gree.  Nay,  the  pain,  even  in  the  rheumatic 
fpecies,  according  to  our  author,  is  from  the 
beginning  fo  violent,  that  pradlitioners  are 
led  at  once  to  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  worft 
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and  mod  incurable  kind,  and  patients  fre- 
quently prefer  immediate  amputation  of  the 
member.”  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  the 
pain  ? Yet  it  is  the  chief  fymptom  on  which  ^ 
the  diftindlion  is  formed ; for  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  apply  to  the  other  fymptoms.  The 
fwelling  fometimes  precedes  the  pain  and 
fometimes  comes  after  it,  and  “ in  different 
patients  it  is  in  very  different  degrees.”  And 
it  is  notable  how  “ in  procefs  of  time  the  tu- 
mour in  each  fpecies  gets  the  fame  elaftic 
feel,  the  fame  varicofe  veins,  the  fame  collec- 
tions of  .matter,”  and  the  fame  every  thing ; 
and  ends  either  in  the  “ amputation  of  the 
member,”  or  the  death  of  the  patient ; for 
this  author  feems  to  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
anchylolis. 

Having  thus  had  fo  little  information  con- 
cerning the  different  fpecies  of  white  fwel- 
ling from  the  “ account”  of  the  fymptoms, 

“ we  lhall  now,  as  was  propofed,  enumerate 
the  appearances  that  in  general  are  obferved 
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on  diflefting  fuch  fwelled  joints  afteu  ampu- 
tation of  the  member.”  And  firft  with  re- 
gard to  the  rheumatic  fpecies. 

**  Several  fiich  inftances  I have  feen, 
where  the  operation  has  been  performed  in 
very  early  periods  of  the  complaints.  In  all 
of  thefe,  the  only  preternatural  affection  ob- 
ferved  on  laying  open  the  fwellings,  was,  a 
confiderable  morbid  thicknefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding ligaments^  without  any  difeafe  of 
the  joint  whatever ; the  bones  and  cartilages 
always  remaining  perfedly  found,  as  likewife 
the  fynovia,  both  with  refpedt  to  quantity 
and  Gonfiftence^ 

V 

“ This  thickening  of  the  ligaments, 
though  in  general  it  appears  in  a greater  or 
leffer  degree,  according  as  the  complaint  has 
-been  of  long  or  fhort  handing,  yet  it  is  not 
always  the  cafe;  for,  in  fome  recent  inftances, 
the  ligaments  have  appeared  more  difeafed 
than  in  others  where  the  diforder  had  con- 
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tinued  longer : In  the  former,  indeed,  the 
fymptoras  were  always  found  to  have  been 
very  violent. 


“ In  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  dif- 
order,  when  abfceffes  have  formed  in  diffe- 
rent parts,  when  the  pain  has  been  long  very 
violent  with  great  addition  of  fwelling ; on 
laying  open  the  parts,  the  thickening  of  the 
ligaments  is  then  found  more  confiderable, 
and  is  generally,  if  not  always,  attended  with 
an  effulion,  into  the  furroundiftg  cellular  fuh- 
ftance,  of  a thick  glairy  kind  of  matter,  which 
appears  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  fpringy  feel 
peculiar  to  fuch  fwellings,  as  was  formerly 
taken  notice  of  in  the  defcription. 


i 


The  different  abfceffeS  or  colledlions  of’ 
matter  are  found  to  run  in  various  directions, 
through  this  glairy  albumenous  kind  of  fluff,, 
without,  however,  feeming  to  mix  with  k.  Ini 
fome  few  inftances,  again,  together  with  col 
leClions  of  pus,  a great  many  fmall  hydatides 
are  obferved ; and  in  the  farther  progrefs  of 
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the  diforder,  all  thefe  together  form  fuch  a 
confufed  mafs  of  different  matters  and  fub- 
ftances,  that  it  is  almoft  irapoffible,  by  diflec- 
, tion,  to  trace  them  farther  than  is  at  once  ob- 
ferred  on  their  firft  being  laid  open. 

“Even  all  thefe  appearances  I have  known 
occur,  without  any  affe6Uon  of  the  bones  of 
the  joint ; both  they  and  the  furrounding  car- 
tilages, upon  cutting  through  the  capfular  li- 
gaments, remaining  perfedUy  found. 

/ * 

“ When,  however,  by  a very  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  complaint,  thefe  ligaments 
come  to  be  corroded  by  the  different  collec- 
tions of  matter,  the  cartilages  then,  and  in 
confequence  the  bones,  are  very  foon  brought  . i 

to  fuffer;  the  latter  becoming  carious,  fo  foon 
as  the  former,  by  the  acrimony  of  the  matter,  ~ 

have  been  abraded. 

“The  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles,  which 
are  always  in  this  difeafe,  as  was  already 

\ 

I mentioned,  very  ftiff  and  much  contradled. 


I 
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‘-a- 
H 

I 

do  not,  upon  dilTedion,  afford  any  evident 
morbid  appearances,  either  with  refpedt  to 
hardnefs  or  enlargement*.” 

Secondly  with  regard  to  the  fcrophulous 
fpecies,  “ Upon  fuch  joints  being  differed, 

' either  after  death,  or  after  amputation  of  the 
member  in  the  firft  ftagcs  of  the  diforder,  the 
foft  parts  feem  very  little  affeded : but  in  all, 

, even  the  flighteft  that  I had  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing,  there  was  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  an  enlargement  either  of  the  whole 
ends  of  the  bones,  or  of  their  epiphyfes  ; fre- 
quently of  thofe  on  one  lide  of  the  joint  only  \ 
in  others,  again,  the  bones  on  both  lides  havQ 
been  affected. 

“ This  enlargement  fometimes  occurs, 
without  any  other  evident  difeafe : but  in 
general,  and  always  in  a more  advanced  date 
of  the  complaint,  the  foft  fpungy  parts  of 
fuch  bones  appear  diffolved  into  a thin,  fluid. 


^ Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  403—6. 
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fetid  matter ; and  that  too,  in  fome  cafes, 
without  the  cartilages  which  furround  them 

l 

feeming  much  affeded.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  the  cartilages  come  likewife  to  be 
diflblved ; and  then  the  different  matters,  viz. 
that  of  the  bones  and  fofter  parts,  all  mixing 
together,  fuch  fwellings  being  in  that  flate 
laid  open,  exhibit  a ftill  more  confufed  col- 
lodion than  is  generally  obferved  even  in  the 
word  ftages  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order.” 

4 

“ Although  it  was  remarked,  that,  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  complaint,  the  furround- 
ing foft  parts  do  not  always  appear  much  af- 
feded  ; yet,  in  its  farther  progrefs,  they  like- 
wife are  always  brought  to  fuffer.  The  li- 
gaments become  thickened,  and  the  conti- 
guous cellular  membrane  fluffed  with  that  \U 
cid  glairy  kind  of  matter,  as  obferved  in  the 
other  fpecies  of  the  diforder*.” 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  <jo8,  9. 
E4 
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In  reviewing  thefe  difledlions,  we  obferve 
the  progrefs  of  each  fpecies  of  the  difeafe 
from  its  commencement  to  its  final  termina- 
tion ; we  obferve  that  our  author  muft  **  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  feeing  and  difled;- 
ing  every  fpecies  of  the  diforder  in  all  its  fe- 
veral  ftages”  in  life  and  in  death,  and  “ after 
the  amputation  of  the  member;”  we  obferve 
alfo  an  aftonifliing  difference  in  the  morbid 
“ appearances  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
' complaints,”  and  an  equally  aftonifhing  coin- 
cidence in  their  more  advanced  ftages.  In 
ftiort,  the  one  fpecies  arifes  in  the  foft  parts,  or 
rather  in  the  “ furrounding  ligaments  of  the 
joint,”  and  the  other  in  ” the  whole  ends  of 
the  bones  or  their  epiphyfis  yet  in  either 
fpecies  all  the  parts,  whether  hard  or  foft, 
whether  ligaments,  bones,  or  cartilages,  “ are 
always  brought  to  fuffer.” 

Thus,  in  the  fcrophulous  fpecies,  bones, 
cartilages,  and  foft  parts,  are  all  “ diflblved 
into  a thin  fluid  fetid  matter”  and  mixed 
and  blended  together.  It  is  likely  that  the 
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colle6lion  will  be  “ more  confufed”  in  this 
than  in  the  other  fpecies  ; for  this  fpecies  has 
the  feeds  of  diffolution,  as  it  were,  in  its  very 
nature  and  eflence.  “ The  whole  ends  of  the 
bones,  or  their  epiphyfes,”  are  firft  enlarged, 
and  then  their  “ foft  fpongy  parts”  are  dilTol- 
ved;  then  “.the  cartilages  come  to  be  dilTol- 
ved;”  then  the  fofter  parts  muft  alfo  be  diflbl- 
ved — for  bones,  cartilages,  and  fofter  parts, 
are  all  mixed  together.  But  how  this  general 
wafte  or  diffolution  comes  about  we  know 
not  *,  for  we  hear  of  no  menftruum,  nor  no 
diffolving  power.  Thefe  parts  muft  there- 
fore diffolve  themfelves  by  an  inherent  power 
of  diffolution — it  muft  be  in  their  very  nature 
to  diffolve.  But  in  the  rheumatic  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different. 
The  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones,  are  a6t- 
ed  upon  and  corroded  by  an  acrimonious 
matter.  Firft,  the  “ligaments  come  to  be  cor- 
roded ; then  the  cartilages  and  then,  “ in 
confequence”  of  the  abralion  of  the  cartilages, 
“ the  bones  are  brought  to  fuffer.”  There 
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IS  a general  devaftation — the  principal  appa- 
ratus of  the  joint  is  “ corroded  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  matter.” 

, This  is  a moft  wonderful  acrimony — Yet 
it  is  not  the  original  caufe  of  all  the  mifcbief; 
for  **  where  the  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed in  very  early  periods  of  the  complaints, 
the  only  preternatural  affeftion  obferved,  on 
laying  open  the  fwellings,  was  a confiderable 
morbid  thicknefs  of  the  furrounding  liga- 
ments.” Swellings  therefore,  are  no  preterna- 
tural affedion  ; and  therefore  the  only  preter- 
natural affedlion  obferved  muft  have  been  in 
the  ‘‘furrounding  ligaments.”  If  this  mode 
of  reafoning  is  not  to  be  admitted,  we  fliall 
be  puzzled  to  know  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter—We  fhall  neither  know  how  or  where 
the  difeafe  began,  nor  how  or  in  what  manner 
it  ended.  But  having  proved  that  fwellings 
are  no  preternatural  affedlion,  the  burden  at 
once  falls  all  upon  the  “ furrounding  liga- 
ments.” 
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Here  the  difeafe  begins  “ without  any  dif- 
cafe  of  the  joint  whatever,  the  bones  and 
cartilages  always  remaining  perfe6lly  found, 
as  likewife  the  fynovia,  both  with  refpecl  to 
quantity  and  conjijiencc Xhe  bones  and 
cartilages  are  not  yet  “ corroded  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  matter.”  But  this  healthful 
quantity  and  conjijlence  of  the  fynovia  is  fome- 
what  remarkable  after  the  morbid  thick- 
nefs  of  the  “ furrounding  ligaments.”  The 
capfular  ligament  is  partly  concerned  in  fe- 
creting  the  fynovia ; yet  it  would  feem,  that 
notwithftanding  its  morbid  thicknefs,  it  had 
continued  to  perform  its  healthful  fundion  ; 
and  it  would  alfo  feem,  that  all  the  other  lu- 
bricating apparatus  of  the  joint  had  been 
equally  found  and  healdiful.  There  had  been 
no  difeafe  but  in  the  “furrounding  liga- 
ments.” 

( 

And  how  came  thefe  ligaments  to  be  dif- 
eafed  ? This  is  a neceflary  queftion  ; for  as 
yet  no  matter  is  formed  to  corrode  them. 
They  (land,  therefore,  on  the  fame  footing 
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with  the  bones  and  cartilages  in  the  other 
Ipecies  of  the  difeafe — they  have  the  feeds  of 
difeafe  as  it  were  inherent  in  their  conftitu- 
tion.  This  it  is  that  gives  them  a “ morbid 
thicknefs’’ — a difpofition  to  increafe  in  thick- 
nefs — a difpofition  to  form  “ abfcefies  or  col- 
ledlions  of  matter,”  to  form  “ a thick  glairy 
kind  of  matter,  or  albumenous  kind  of  ftuff,” 
-7-to  form  hydatides — to  form  a “ mafs”-— 
“a  confufed  mafs  of  different  matters  and  fub- 
flances,”  (that  the  firfl;  diffedlor  in  the  world 
could  not  “ trace  them  farther  than  is  at  once 
obferved  on  their  firft  being  laid  open.” 

The  whole  mifehief,  therefore,  according 
to  this  author,  arifes  out  of  the  “ furroupding 

1 

ligaments ;”  they  firft  thicken,  then  form 
matter  ; this  matter  works  its  way  outwards, 
and  corrodes,  and  forms  lodging-places  for 
itfelf  in  the  cellular  fubftance. — Then  it  be- 
gins its  work  inwardly  ; it  firft  corrodes  the 
very  ligaments  which  gave  it  birth — then,  in 
regular  order,  it  corrodes  the  cartilages — 
then,  “ in  conlequence,  the  bones  are  very 
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foon  brought  to  fuffer.”  Now,  let  any  one 
tell  whether  the  difeafe  is  fcrophulous  or 
rheumatic. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  au- 
thor’s obfervation,  that  he  firft  laid  open 
fwellings,  and  then  found  a thickening  of  the 
“ furrounding  ligaments.”  Thefe  “ appear- 
ances” are  founded  in  the  nature  of  white 
fwelling.  It  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
eafe  that  abfeeffes  are  formed,  cartilages  de- 
ftroyed,  and  ligaments  and  bones  ulcerated. 
But  that  thefe  effe(3;s  are  produced  by  the 
acrimony  or  corrofion  of  the  matter  is  quite 
another  queftion. 

Before  our  author  had  ventured  this  theo- 
ry,  he  ftiould  have-  refledled  a moment,  and 
confidered  about  the  caufe  of  this  “ morbid 
thicknefs  of  the  furrounding  ligaments.”  It 
might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  fame 
caufe  which  produced  difeafe  in  thefe  liga- 
tnents,  might  alfo  produce  difeafe  in  other 
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parts  of  the  joint ; and  therefore  every  othef 
part  concerned  in  the  ftrudture  and  forma- 
tion  of  the  joint  might  alfo  become  difeafed — 
the  tendinous  expanfion  of  the  mufcles,  the 
burfaa  mucofas,  ^the  fafcia,  the  common  cel- 
lular fubftance  ; for  they  are  all  concerned 
in  one  great  purpofe,  the  formation  and  oe- 
eonomy  of  the  joint. 

If  then  the  difeafe  begin  in  the  ligaments^ 
it  is  this  difeafe  which  gives  cccafion  to  the 
formation  of  matter.  The  fame  difeafe  may 
take  place  in  the  bones,  and  cartilages,  and 
other  parts  of  the  joint : they,  in  their  turn, 
will  alfo  forni  matter  ; but  this  matter  is  an 
effedl,  and  not  a caufe,  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  joint ; for  were  it  a caufe,  how 
comes  the  finft  “ morbid  thicknefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding ligaments  ?” 

The  caufe  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
ligaments  is  the  true  and  primary  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is  a conftitutional  caufe  j and 
it  may  perhaps  produce  its  primary  effedts  in 
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one  cafe  in  the  ligaments,  in  another  in  the 
bones  and  cartilages,  or  all  the  parts  may  be- 
come difeafed  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  De 
Haen,  in  his  Treatife  “ De  Morbo  Coxario,” 
feems  to  confider  the  difeafe  as  primarily  feat- 
ed,  not  only  in  the  bones  and  cartilages,  but 
alfo  in  all  the  foft  parts  in  or  about  the  joint. 
It  is  diflection  alone  that  can  throw  light  on 
this  fubjedt ; yet  fome  perhaps  may  be  of 
opinion  that  diffedions  are  ftill  wanting  to 
afcertain  the  real  ftate  of  parts  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  white  fwelling. 

“The  fwellings  affeding  the  joints  in  this 
difeafe,”  fays  Wifeman,  “ are  of  two  forts ; 
both  of  them  are  made  by  congeftion,  and  in- 
creafe  gradually  ; yet  differ,  in  that  the  one 
arifeth  externally  upon  the  tendons,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  fkin  ; the  other  inter- 

\ 

nally  within  the  bone  itfelf. 

» 

“ That  which  arifeth  externally  affedeth 
the  ligaments  and  tendons  firft ; 'and  fome- 
times  relaxeth  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
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the  heads  of  the  joints  frequently  feparate 
from  one  another,  and  the  member  ema- 
ciates and  grows  ufelefs.  But,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  humour,  over-moiftening  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons,  produces  a weaknefs  and 
uneafinefs  in  the  joint,  raifing  a turiiour  exter- 
nally ; and  in  progrefs  the  membranes  and 
bones  are  corroded  by  reafon  of.  the  acidity 
of  the  humour  ; yet  it  is  much  haftened  if, 
upon  a fuppolition  of  a diflocation,  they  con- 
fult  the  bone-fetters 

Speaking  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Turner  ob- 
ferves ; “ The  prognojlic  of  this  tumour  is 
ever  doubtful,  fince  there  is  great  difficulty 
to  difperfe  it,  very  hard  to  keep  the  fame  at 
a ftand;  and  if  an  rt^^enfues,  as  great  dan- 
ger of  a caries  at  the  bottom,  rotten  liga- 
ments, fiftulous  ulcers>  and  in  the  conclufion 
a fecondary  or  fymptomatic  confumption  *,  at 
beft  a ftiff and  ufelefs  member  f.” 


* Vide  Wifeman’s  Chirurgical  Treatifes,  p.  261. 
-j-  Vide  Turner's  Surgery,  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 
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Thus,  according  to  Wifeman,  there  are  ‘ 
two  forts  of  fwellings  of  the  joints,”  of  the 
fame  nature  ; yet  differing  in  this,  that  the 
one  arifeth  in  the  involucra  of  the  joint,  and 

I. 

the  other  in  the  bone.  But,  according  to 
Turner,  it  would  feem  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  the  difeafe,  and  that  the  bones  are 

not  primarily  affeded.  ' 

« 

This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  a more  modern 
writer,  Mr  Brown  Chefton;  “ Upon  exami- 
ning the  knee,”  fays  he,  “ either  after  death 
or  amputation,  we  find  the  integuments  very 
much  thickened  *,  and  the  cellular  membrane, 
inftead  of  that  loofenefs  and  du6lility,  its  na- 
tural property,  and  which  allows  the  fkin  to 
roll  fo  freely  over  the  joint,  is  become  a corn- 
pad  fubftance,  moft  frequently  full  of  a thick 
gelatinous  humour.  In  old  inveterate  cafes 
thefe  external  parts  are  in  general  fo  altered 
from  their  natural  appearance,  and  blended 
and  confounded  together,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  diftinguifh , them  from  each 
other.  The  ligaments  are  fo  much  thickened 
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and  fwoln,  that  they  appear  another  fub- 
f^nce ; and  the  refiftance  they  afford  through  | 
fuch  a difeafed  medium  as  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  now  become,  is  fufficient  to  impofe 
an  opinion  that  the  bone  is  very  confiderably 
inlayed,  when  it  really  is  not  fo  in  the  leaft.” 

Yet  this  fame  writer  alfo  tells  us,  that 
“ the  bones  of  the  joint  are  affedled  variouf- 
ly.  In  fome,  where  the  pain  has  been  great- 
eft,  and  confined  to  the  knee  alone,  has  fo  far 
reduced  the  patient,  that  an  immediate  am- 
putation is  neceflary  to  fave  life.  The  joint 
has  been  found  very  little,  if  at  hll,  difeafed. 
This  appears,,  in  fome  refpeds,”  continues  he, 

“ like  the  one  cafe  of  white  fwellihg  that,  ac- 
cording to  Chefelden,'  is  amazing,  where  the 
pain  is  fo  great,  that  we  are  forced  to  take 
off  the  limb,  and  neither  find  upon  diffedion 
the  ligaments  or  glands, difeafed,  nor  matter 
in  the  joint,  nor  the  bones  carious,  or  any 
difeafed  appearance,  except  that  the  heads  of  '< 
the  bones  are  a little  larger  and  fofter.”  He 
further  obferves,  that  “ a .cafe  exadly  cir- 
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CUmftanced  with  this  defcribed  by  Chefelden 
has  never  fallen  under  my  infpedfion.  In  two 
patients,  where  the  joint  was  very  little  en- 
larged, and  where  the  pain  was  fo  very  ex- 
cruciating as  to  determine  the  neceffity  of 
amputation,  I obferved,  though  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  was  not  in  the  leaft  difeafed,  yet  the 
ligaments  had  loft  their  natural  firmnefs  and 
appearance. 

“ In  other  inftances,”  fays  he,  “ where  a 
^ purulent  fluid  has  been  difcharged  by  any 
opening,  whether  by  ulcer  or  ,incifion,  the 
bones  have  generally  been  found  injured  ; 
the  cartilages  that  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  as  well  as  the  femilu- 
nar  cartilages,  have  been  diflTolved  with  mu- 
cus, and  the  bony  fibres  of  the  epiphyfis 
might  be  feen  fhooting  through  it:  The  low- 
er extremity  of  the  femur,  near  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  epiphyfis,  foft,  red,  and  as  it 
were  turgid  with  famous  humour,  which  by 
preflure  might  be  readily  forced  out.  The 
external  plate,  or  cortex  of  the  bone,  might 

F2  ■ > 
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be  eafily  feparated  in  fmall  bits  from  its  in- 
ternal cancelli,  containing  in  fuch  places  a 
medulla  inclining  to  a brown  colour*.” 

t 

“ The  following  is  the  cafe  of  a patient,” 
by  Mr  Ford,  “ who  fuffered  from  the  dif- 
eafe’of  the  hip-joint,  for  feveral  months  la- 
bouring under  the  primary  fymptoms  cha- 
racteriftic  of  this  complaint,  but  finally  de- 
ftroyed  by  a violent  fever,  not  apparently 
conneded  with  his  local  complaint. 

“ Thomas  Welsh,  a boy  ten  years  of  age, 

of  a fair  complexion,  brown  hair,  born  of 

healthy  parents,  both  living  at  the  fame  time, 

received  a blow  on  his  groin,  about  fourteen 

months  before  his  death,  from  a cricket  ball, 

thrown  with  confiderable  force.  His  mo- 
•# 

ther,  foon  after  he  received  the  blow,  thought 


* Vide  Pathological  Enquiries  and  Obfervatlons  in 
Surgery,  from  the  Diffedllons  of  Morbid  Bodies,  by 
Richard  Brown  Chefton,  Surgeon  to  the  Gloceller  In- 
firmary. 
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that  he  halted  a little,  but  his  lamenefs 
not  very  apparent.  It  was  not  however,  till 
eight  months  after  the  accidenthappened,that 
it  was  judged  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
furgeon  for  advice.  The  lamenefs  at  this  pe- 
riod was  very  perceptible,  and  the  pain  in 

f 

the  groin  and  thigh,  fhooting  backwards  to- 
wards the  nates,  was  fo  acute,  that,  although 
naturally  a chearful  child,  he  could  not  con- 
tain himfelf  from  frequent  fcreaming. 

“ He  had  now  become  uneafy,  reftlefs,  and 

% 

was  continually  getting  up  from  his  chair, 
particularly  at  his  meals,  which  he  preferred 
taking  in  an  eredl  pofture,  rolling  on  the 
found  leg,  or  frequently  fliifting  about,  to 
vary  his  mode  of  Handing.  His  health,  in 
other  refpedls  did  not  appear  to  be  much  af- 
fedted,  his  appetite  was  good,  and  his  lle-ep 
was  not  much  interrupted,  till  a lliort  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  began  to  cough, 

• and  to  Ihew  fymptoms  of  weaknefs. 

« 

/ 

“ At  the  time  he  was  brought  to  the 

FS 
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Weftminller  General  Difpenfary  for  affift- 
ance,  the  pain  had  become  more  violent  in 
the  groin,  and  in  the  thigh  ; a very  confider- 
able  degree  of  lamenefs  was  manifeft,  and 
the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  were  fwelled  : 
a cauftic  was  then  applied  to  the  hip,  a little 
behind  the  great  trochanter  ;'foon  after  this 
application,  he  grew  fo  much  better  that  he 

I 

indulged  himfelf  in  the  ufual  paftime  of  boys, 
jumping  with  a rope,  and  Handing  upon  his 

t 

head  ; his  cough  was  much  abated,  and  the 
pain  in  his  hip  was  entirely  gone.  The  limb 
notwithftanding,  ftill  appeared  to  be  wafted, 
and  was  certainly  elongated, 

“ Soon  after  this  time  he  was  feized  with 
a fever,  attended  wdth  petechias,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  tourfe  of  a few  days.” 
Mr  Ford  “obtained  leave  to  examine  the  limb, 
and  found  the  elongation  ftill  very  evident  and 
demonftrable  in  the  dead  body.  There  was 
in  the  cavity  of  the  hip-joint  a fmall  quanti- 
ty, about  a tea-fpoonful,  of  matter  j the  head 
pf  the  thigh  bone  was  a little  inflamed,  the 
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capfular  ligament  rather  thickened,  the  liga- 

mentum  teres  united  in  its  natural  way  with 

♦ 

the  acetabulum  ; the  cartilage  lining  the  co- 
tyloid cavity  eroded  in  one  place,  with  a fmall 
aparture,  through  which  a probe  might  be 
paired,  underneath  the  cartilage,  into  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  os  pubis,  on  one  fide,  and 

on  the  other,  into  the  os  ischii ; the  oppofite 
/ 

or  external  part  of  the  os  innominatum  Ihow- 
ing  more  appearance  of  difeafe,  than  the  co- 
tyloid cavity. 

Some  time  before,”  continues  he,  “ I had 
examined,  by  dilTection,  another  difeafe  of 
the  hip^joint,  which  had  not  proceeded  to 
an  external  fuppuration;  but  not  having  pre- 
ferved  the  morbid  parts,  I cannot  fay,  that 
the  difeafe  was  in  the  fubjecl  further  advan- 
ced, that  the  limb  was  beginning  to  Ihorten, 
and  to  be  contraded  forward,  that  the  pa- 
tient, who  was  a boy  at  fchool,  being  thrown 
over  a form,  was  taken  home  in  great  pain, 
and  died  in  a few  'days  after,  with  fever  and 
convullions. 
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“ On  examination  of  the  joint' after  death, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  no 
tenfion,  or  fwelling  externally,  but  the  coty- 
loid cavity  was  thoroughly  carious,  the  car- 
tilages eroded,  and  the  head,  and  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  crumbled  away. 

Several  important  refledions  arife  from 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  cafes:  But  Mr  Ford  him- 
felf  has  drawn  the  principal  conclufion  which 
we  had  in  view — “ The  foregoing  cafes,  du- 
ly confidered,”  fays  he,  “ fuggeft  various  rea- 
fonings,  and  feem  to  warrant  the  following 
conclufion : namely,  that  a morbid  ftate  of 
the  cartilages  and  bones,  which  form  the  hip- 
joint,  is  the  real  origin,  and  efficient  caufe 
of  the  .whole  train  of  alarming  fymptoms, 
which  accompany  this  difeafe,  from  its  earliefl; 
appearance  to  its  ultimate  termination.” 


* Vide  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafe  .of  the  Hip-Joint, 
&c.  by  Edward  Ford,  F.  S.  A.  furgeon  to  the  Weftmin- 
fler  General  Pifpcnfary. 
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The  fame  conclulion  is  fupported  by  the 
hiftory  of  the  17th  cafe  in  Mr  Ford’s  “ Ob- 
fervations for  “ in  cutting  into  the  joint, 
two  large  fpoonfuls  of  matter  were  difchar- 
ged  from  the  cotyloid  cavity.” 

The  following  cafe  by  Dr  Monro  alfo 
Ihows  that  the  bones  are  primarily  affeded — 
or  at  leaft  that  they  are  affeded  independent- 
ly of  the  “ acrimony  of  the  matter.” 

“ IsoBEL  Blackadder,  a young  woman 

of  a delicate  tender  conftitution,  having  hurt 

* 

her  left  leg  by  a fall  forae  years  ago,  an  ulcer 
broke  out  near  her  heel,  and  feveral  pieces 
of  bone  call  out  at  it ; but  it  recovered  fo  well 
that  Ihe  went  to  fervice  again. 

“ In  the  end  of  1734,  having  hurt  the 
fame  leg  by  another  fall,  the  knee  fwelled, 
became  very  painful  and  ftiff;  for  which  fhe 
was  taken  into  the  infirmary  ; where,  aftep 
bleeding,  a few  dozes  of  aquila  alba,  and  em- 
brocation with  aq.  inindereri,  the  fwelling  and 
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pain  both  feemed  to  abate ; but  foon  be- 
came as  bad  as  formerly,  and  never  after- 
wards yielded  to  any  medicines. 

“The  Ikin  of  the  fwelled  parts  was  not 
difcoloured,  and  on  the  inlide  of  the  joint  a 
fludluation  was  felt  in  one  or  two  points  j but 
the  quantity  of  liquor  appeared  very  fmall, 
and  the  fluduation  had  a different  feeling  to 
what  commonly  pus  colleded  in  a cavity  has. 
Her  pains  were  yery  fharp,  efpecially  upon 
the  leaft  motion  of  the  affeded  leg;  her  flefh 
and  ftrength  decayed  daily,  and  the  hedic 
lymptoms  increafed  ; which  at  laft  brought 
her  fo  low,  that  fhe  could  not  be  raifed  to  a 
fitting  pofture  without  fainting ; which 
■ brought  her  under  the  neceffity  of  fuffering 
the  member  to  be  amputated.  Accordingly 

it  was  cut  off  above  the  knee  and  “ when 

( 

the  dii'eafed  joint  was  diffeded,  all  the  cel- 
lular membranes,  in  which  fat  is  naturally 
contained  under  the fkin, between  the  mufcles 
and  tendons,  and  upon  the  ligaments,  were 
found  full  of  a glairy  matter,  which  had  in- 
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linuated  itfelf  fo  much  everywhere,  and  had 
made  the  other  parts  fo  foft,  that  we  could 
fcarce  diftinguilli  one  from  another.  In  fe- 
veral  places  of  this  glairy  fubftance  there 
were  fmall  cavities  of  pus.  When  the  arti- 
culation of  the  knee  was  opened,  all  the  mu- 
cous glands  and  fatty  membranes  were  feen 
in  the  fame  condition  with  the  exterior  parts; 
the  femilunar  cartilages  themfelves,  between 
the  tibia  and  femur,  being  quite  foft,  and 
with  the  fame  cellular  mucous  appearance 
that  the  glands  had.  We  alfo  obferved  fome 
pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint ; but  th(|, 
extremities  of  the  bones  were  fcarce  begun 
to  be  eroded.  *”  Thus  the  whole  joint  w’as 
difeafed — “ All  the  cellular  membranes  un- 
der the  fkin  and  upon  the  ligaments,”  and 
within  the  ligaments — “all  the  mucous  glands 
and  fatty  membranes,  and  the  femilunar  car- 
tilages, were  feen”  difeafed.  Matter,  there- 
fore, could  not  fail  to  be  produced  both  with- 
in and  without  the  joint ; and  this  matter  is 


* Medical  Effays  and  Obfervatlons,  vol.  iv.  art.  i8. 
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plainly  an  efFed,  and  not  a caufe,  of  the  dif- 
eafe.”  Here  it  is  not,  as  Mr  Bell  would  have 
it,  that  the  matter  firft  corrodes  the  liga- 
ments— then  the  cartilages — then  “ in  con- 
fequence  the  bones  are  brought  to  fuffer 
for  the  ligaments  were  not  corroded  : **  the 
articulation  of  the  knee  was  opened and  on 
being  opened,  the  parts  within  were  found 
difeafed,  and  pus  formed  within  the  cavity  of 
the  joint. 

/ 

Thus  have  we  feen,  on  the  evidence  of 
vdifledion,  that  this  difeafed  ftate  of  the  bones 
invariably  takes  place  in  every  cafe  of  white 
fwelling ; at  leaft,  in  its  more  advanced  ftate, 

1 I 

the  bones  have  always  been  found  difeafed, 

0 

Hence  it  might  feem,  perhaps,  that  in  every 
inftance  the  bones  are  originally  and  pri- 
marily affedted  : and  there  is  nothing  againft 
this  opinion  but  the  difleftions  of  Chefton 
and  Bell.  Yet  there  are  fome  ftumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  concerning  thefe  diflec- 
tions. Firjl,  The  corroding  quality  of  .the 
matter  is  not  eafily  got  over ; and  if  it  has 
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no  fuch  corroding  quality,  if  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  elfedf  of  corroding  ligaments, 
cartilages,  and  bones — the  difeafe  of  the 
bones  mud  be  primary,  or  produced  on  fome 
other  principle.  Secondly^  Matter  generally 
palTes  outwardly  and  not  inwardly ; and  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  to  underftand  how  it  makes 
its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Thirdly ^ 
Although  Mr  Chefton  found,  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  difeafe,  that  the  “ ligaments  had 
loft  their  natural  firmnefs  and  appearance,” 
and  that  “ the  cavity  of  the  joint  was  not  in 
the  leaft  difeafed  yet,  in  oppofition  to  this, 
Mr  Chefelden  found,  “ that  the  heads  of  the 
bones  were  a little  larger  and  fofter.”  And, 
fourthly^  Mr  Ford’s  difleftions  would  feem  to 
fupport  the  conclufion,  that  the  difeafe  be- 
gins in  the  bones  and  cartilages. 

And  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  diflec- 
tion, there  are  various  reafonings  which 
might  ftrengthen  this  conclufion.  But  we 
lliall  not  oppofe  fpeculation  to  what  is  brought 
forward  as  demonftrative  evidence  j yet,  as 
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Mr  Ford  obferves,  “ the  pathology  of  this  dif^ 
eafe  is  certainly  moft  wanting  in  its  earliefl; 
llage ; for  at  its  conclulion,  opportunities  too 
frequently  occur,  for  the  minuteft  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  ,and  effeds  of  this  malady, 
which  is  uniformly  found  on  infpedion, 
where  it  terminates  fatally,  to  go  on  in  its 
operation,  to  the  ultimate  deftrudion  of  al- 
moft  all  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  cartilages 
conneded  with  the  hip-joint  * and  fo  of 
every  other  joint  of  the  body* 

This  is  univerfally  known  and  admitted  ; 
and  even  Mr  Bell  himfelf  has  brought  his 
different  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  to  the  fame 
deftrudive  and  tragical  conclufion.  They 
both  end  in  fuppuration,  rotten  cartilages,  and 
carious  bbnes;  and  either  “carry  off  the  pa- 
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tient”  or  reduce  him  “ to  little  more  than 
fkin  and  bone.”  This  is  the  refult  of  the 
rheumatic  as  well  as  the  fcrophulous  fpecies: 
and  now  the  wonder  is  about  this  rheumatic 


* Vide  Mr  Ford’s  Obfervations,  p.  20. 
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Ipecies  of  white  fwelling ; for  admit  that  the 
difeafe  fometimes  arifes  in  the  ligaments, 
does  this  give  it  any  femblance  or  any  affinity 
to  the  nature  of  rheumatifm  ? No.  It  par- 
takes neither  of  the  nature  of  rheumatifm  nor 
of  any  articular  affedtion,  becaufe  it  has  nei- 
ther the  fame  caufes,  the  fame  phenomena, 
nor  the  fame  termination ; it  terminates  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itfelf.  And  w^ere  there  not 
another  circumftance  to  diftinguiffi  it  from 
rheumatifm,  this  is  fufficient ; — true  rheu- 
matifm never  terminates  in  fuppitration,  and 
far  lefs  in  rotten  cartilages  and  carious  bones. 
Pure  rheumatifm  is  a difeafe,  yh/  generis^  and' 
fo  alfo  is  white  fwelling  of  the  joints. 

How  this  author  came  to  connect  rheuma- 
tifm and  white  fwelling,  we  know  not ; nor 
ffiould  we  have  alked  him  any  queftions 
about  the  matter,  had  his  attempt  been  “ a 
means  of  the  fubjedt  being  more  accurately 
underftood.”  But  inftead  of  the  difeafe  be- 
ing more  accurately  underftood,  it  is  not  un- 
derftood at  all,  or  rather  he  has  laid  it  deeper 
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in  error:  neither  ftiould  we  have  inquired 
into  the  matter,  had  his  attempt  been  inno-. 
cent ; but  inftead  of  being  innocent,  it  is  per- 
nicious, becaufe  it  is  a fort  of  apology  for 
continuing  a pradlice  which  we  will  venture 
to  fay  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  nor 
never  can  be  ufeful  in  the  cure  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  the  very  contrary.  This  pradice 
is  nothing  elfe  but  antiphTogiftic  regimen 
and  antiphlogiftic  pradice  ; “ bleeding  and 
cupping,  and  fcarifying  and  leeching,  and 
cooling  laxatives,  and  a ftrid  antiphlogiftic 
courfe,  both  as  to  diet  and.  every  other  cir- 
cumftance and  all  this,  forfooth,  becaufe 
“ a rheumatic  difpolition,  or  diaihejis  as  it  is 
termed,  may  here  too  be  taken  notice  of  as  a 
principal  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of  white  fwel- 
ling ; for,  in  every  rheumatic  affedion,  the 
parts  moll  liable  to  be  attacked  are  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  and  other  deep-feated 
membranes.  The  diforder  occuring  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  large  joints,  efpecially  in  the 
knee,  is  a ftrong  argument  too  for  the  rheu- 
matic difpolition  having  a confiderable  in-. 
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fluence  in  its  produdion  ; for  it  is  well 
known,  that  rheumatifm,  in  its  moft  evident 
. form,  does  really  more  frequently  attack  the 
larger  joints  than  any  of  the  fmaller  : And,  in 
faft,  we  find  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling 
occurs  more  frequently  in  young  plethoric 
people,  in  whom  the  rheumatic  diathefis  moft; 
frequently  prevails,  than  it  eve,r  does  in  thofe 
of  an  oppofite  temperament. 

“ That  it  is  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
onlv  which  are  firft  affedted  in  this  diforder, 
is  from  the  hiftory  of  the  difledlions  rendered 
evident  *,  they,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  com- 
plaint, being  almoft  the  only  parts  that  are 
found  difeafed.  The  effufions,  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  of  that  thick  glairy  matter  taken 
notice  of,  are  probably  occafioned  by  an  ex- 
fudation  from  the  veffels  of  thefe  ligaments 
that  have  been  originally  inflamed,  it  being 
known  that  fuch  parts  never  .furnifti  a pro- 
per fluid  for  the  formation  of  purulent  mat- 
ter ; In  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  ab- 
fceffes  containing  real  pus  do  always  appear; 
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but  never  till  inflammation  has  been  cotti- 
municated  to  the  furrounding  parts,  which 
more  readily  afford  a fluid  proper  for  that 
• purpofe. 

“ I WOULD  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  con- 
clude, that  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  is 
at  firft  always  occalioned  by  an  inflammatory 
or  rheumatic  affe6lion  of  the  ligaments  of  fuch 
joints  as  it  attacks,  and  that  too  from  what- 
ever caufe  fuch  inflammation  may  originally 
have  proceeded 

Now  we  fee  how  eafy  it  is  to  reafon  from 
analogy.  When  a fubjed  is  not  underftood, 
it  is  eafy  to  fubftitute  another  in  its  place, 
and  hold  it  forth  as  a true  illuflration  of  the 
fubjedl  w’hich  it  is  intended  to  explain.  But  if 
the  one  fubjedt  is  as  little  underftood  as  the 
other,  and  if  there  is  no  fort  of  analogy  be- 
tween them,  it  is  fifty  to  one  but  the  conclu- 
fion  will  be  as  falfe  as  the  analogy  itfelf.  Of 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  411,  412.  , 
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this  we  cahnot  adduce  a more  ftriking  ex- 
ample than  the  fubjedl  immediately  before  usj 
Acute  rheumatifm  is  brought  forward  to  il- 
luftrate  the  nature  of  white  fwelling,  and  yet 
there  is  no  fort  of  analogy  between  t-hem^ 
neither  as  to  their  caufeSj  their  fymptomsi 
their  terminations,  their  proper  method  of 
cure,  nor  any  thing  elfe^  Therefore  up- 
on the  whole,”  we  cannot  ” conclude”  that 
any  fpecies  or  any  cafe  “ of  white  fwelling 
is  at  firft  always  occafioned  by  an  inflammai- 
tory  or  rheumatic  affeSHon  of  the  ligaments  0/ 
fuch  joints  as  it  attacks.” 

Acute  rheumatifm  is  a fpecies  of  phleg- 
mafia  ; it  is  a difeafe  of  acute  inflammation  ; 
it  is  produced  by  cold,  or  by  cold  and  moif- 
ture,  or  by  fudden  alternations  of  temperature ; 
it  feldom  affedls  either  the  very  young  or  the 
very' old  5 it  “ moft  commonly  occurs  from 
the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty- five 
years it  takes  place  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  life,  and  in  the  mpft  athletic  conftitutions  j 
it  affects  the  joints,  and  it  is  true  the  larger 
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joints  are  moft  frequently  affedted  ; it  abates 
in  one  joint  and  takes  place  in  another;  it 
flies  as  it  were  from  joint  to  joint ; yet  it  moft 
frequently  exi,fts  in  different  joints  at  one  and 
the  fame  time;  the  mufcles  alfo  are  frequent- 
affedted  ; but  whether  it  affedls  the  mufcles 
or  joints  it  ends  not  in  fuppuration ; there  is 
often  effufion  and  fwelling  about  the  joint, 
but  this  effufion  is  reabforbed  : there  is  often 
external  inflammation,  but  this  inflammation 
ends  in  refolution ; there  is  pyrexia,  but  this 
pyrexia  and  every  other  fymptom  of  the  dif- 
eafe  is  removed  by  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and 
antiphlogiftic  pradlice  ; or  if  not,  the  refult 
is  chronic  rheumatifm. 

White  fwelling  is  not  the  foie  effedl  of 
any  external  caufe ; it  is  the  effedl  of  predif- 
pofition ; it  may  perhaps  be  excited  by  exter- 
nal caufes;  but  were  it  not,  the  predifpofition, 
rheumatifm,  or  fome  other  affedlion  of  the 
joint,  would  take  place,  and  not  white  fwelling. 
It  does  not  take  place  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  life — it  generally  takes  place  before 
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the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  not  completed;  when  there  is  general 
laxity  and  debility.  It  affedls  the  joints,  and 
it  is  true  the  larger  joints  are  moft  frequent- 
ly affedled  ; but  it  does  not  abate  in  one  joint 
and  take  place  in  another ; it  flies  not  from 
joint  to  joint,  nor  does  it  fcarcely  exift  in  two 
joints  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ; it  never  af- 
fedls  the  mufcles,  though  in  the  hip  difeafe 
a pain  is  fometimes  felt  in  the  knee ; there  is 
always  effufion  and  fwelling  about  the  joint, 
but  this  effu  fion  is  not  reabforbed.  In  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  there  is  no  external  inflamma- 
tion, yet  the  fw'elling  ends  in  fuppuration  ; 
it  ends  either  in  amputation  of  the  limb  or 
the  death  of  the  patient ; it  is  forwarded  to 
thefe  terminations  by  antiphlogiftic  regimen 
and  antiphlogiftic  pradlice  ; it  can  only  be 
cured,  or  the  joint  can  only  be  brought  to 
anchylofe,  by  a practice  of  a diredly  oppofite 
tendency. 
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DISSERTATION  III. 


OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INFLAMMATION,  AND 
THE  CAUSES  AND  NATURE  OF  WHITE  SWEL- 
LING OF  THE  JOINTS. 


©««=»— 


hen  we  find  this  difeafe  fo  little  under- 
ftood  ; when  we  find  rheumatifm  and  white 
fwelling  confounded  together,  at?d  the  pa- 
thology of  the  former  impofed  on  us  as  the 
true  pathology  of  the  latter — we  ftiould  ex- 
pert to  find  that  they  are  one  and  the  fame 
difeafe ; that  they  have  the  fame  caufes,  the 
fame  fymptoms,  and  ought  to  have  the  fame 
method  of  cure.  But  there  are  no  two  dif- 
eafes  more  oppofite  in  their  nature.  Rheu- 
• matifm  depends  folely  on  external  caufes ; 
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white  fwelling  depends  on  a conftitutional  or 
internal  caufe ; their  fymptoms  and  termi'- 
nations  are  widely  different;  and  furely  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  fame  method  of  cure. 
Their  pathology  being  diftind  and  oppofite, 
the  method  of  cure  which  may  be  ufeful  in 
the  one  muft  be  deftrudive  in  the  other. 

There  cannot  be  the  lead  difpute,  that 
the  great  fource  of  white  fwelling  of  the  joints 
is  a fcrophulous  habit  of  body;  becaufe  this- 
affedion  takes  place  without  the  certain  ope- 
ration of  external  caufes.  In  fome  inftances, 
however,  it  may  be  excited  by  external  cau- 
fes ; but  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  that  it  is 
ever  folely  produced  by  them,  for  thefe 
caufes  operate  in  innumerable  inftances,  and 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  force  ; they  pro- 
duce other  derangements  in  the  joints,  but 
not  white  fwelling.  It  is  indeed  fo  difficult 
to  trace  this  difeafe  to  the  certain  operation 
of  external  caufes,  and  it  takes  place  fo  fre- 
quently where  they  certainly  have  not  ope- 
rated, that  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  difpute 
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it  originates  more  or  lefs  in  a fcrophulous  ha- 
bit of  body. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  “ in  this  way  may 
be  mentioned,  as  caufes,  all  fuch  (trains  as 
particularly  affedl  the  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
fo  as  to  produce  inflammation ; likewife  brui- 
fes,  luxations  of  the  bones,  and  in  (hort  every 
affedion  which  can  in  any  degree  be  attend- 
ed with  that  effect*.”  This  is  one  way  of 
mentioning  caufes  and  effedls  ; and  another 
is,  that  “ a rheumatic  difpofition,  or  diathejis 
as  it  is  termed,  may  here  too 'be  taken  notice 
of  as  a principle  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of  white 
fwelling  and  the  great  argument  for  this 
caufe  is,  that  “ in  fadt  we  find  this  fpecies  of 
white  fwelling  occurs  more  frequently  in 
young  plethoric  people,  in  whom  the  rheu- 
matic diathefis  moft  frequently  prevails,  than 
it  ever  does  in  thofe  of  an  oppofite  tempera- 
ment.” ' 
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But  it  is  in  thofe  of  a dire.Aly  “ oppofite 
temperament”  that  white  fwelling  “ moft  fre- 
quently prevails and  without  this  tempe- 
rament, this  fcrophulous  conftitution,  all  the^ 
caufes  which  our  author  has  mentioned  will 
not  produce  the  difeafe.  Strains”  affedl  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint,  fo  as  to  produce  in- 
flammation ; or  rather  they  diminilh  the 
tone  of  theveflels.  This  diminilhed  energy  of 
veflels  admits  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  and 
this  produces  fwelling ; this  fwelling  is  of 
long  continuance ; the  joint  is  long  weakly 
and  ufelefs,  and  the  greateft  pain  is  felt  on 
motion.  But  how  does  all  this  end?  By  reft 
the  energy  of  parts  is,  reftored  ; the  contrac- 
tility of  the  veflels  is  renewed;  the  fluids 
are  propelleil ; the  pain  and  fwelling  gradu- 
ally fubfide ; and  the  joint  again  becomes  ca- 
pable of  performing  its  natural  motions.  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  like  white  fwelling  ; 
fuppuration  from  ftrain  is  furely  no  common 
occurrence;  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  the 
connexion  between  this  caufe  and  white 
fwelling. 
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**  Bruises’*  produce  terrible  effects  in  the 
joints : but  ftill  thefe  efFefts  are  ealily  diftin- 
I guifhed  from  white  fwelling.  A fall  or  blow 
I upon  the  great  trochanter,  for  example,  for- 

1 

ces  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  againft  its 
focket;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  joint,  the 
round  ligament,  and  the  mucous  fimbriae,  are 
bruifed,  Hence  arifes  high  inflammation, 
the  moft  excruciating  pain,  thickening  of  the 
I foft  parts,  anchylofis  of  the  joint,  fuppura- 
tion,  and  carious  bones  j Tet  ftill  this  affec- 
I tion  of  the  joint  differs  in  many  refpecfts,  and 
is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  white  fwelling. 
It  arifes  from  a hruife  of  the  foft  parts  with- 
in the  joint ; this  injury  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  and  violent  pain ; but 
this  inflammation  does  not  always  end  in  fup» 
puration  ; the  pain  prevents  the  leaft  degree 
of  motion,  the  inflammation  fubfides,  and  the 
patient  recovers  the  ufe  of  the  limb.  In 
other  cafes,  there  is  a fecretion  of  bony  mat- 
ter, anchylofis  is  formed,  and  this  effedf  is 
the  refultof  inflammatory  adlion  ; for  it  takes 
place  previous  tofuppuration;  and  when  flip- 
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puration  does  take  place,  and  the  bones  be- 
come carious,  they  are  not  fo  deeply  afFecled 
as  in  white  fwelling.  Befides,  this  accident 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  to 
thofe  who  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves 
from  falls  and  blows ; while  white  fwelling 
is  peculiar  to  the  young,  and  takes  place  on 
the  flighteft  caufe,  and  moft  frequently  with- 
out any  external  caufe  at  all ; ends  in  fuppu- 

/ 

ration  and  burfting  of  abfcefles,  and  carious 
bones.  But  in  this  accident  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  patient  often  recovers,  or  continues  lame 
for  life,  without  any  of  thefe  effeds  ; and  if 
they  do  take  place,  it  is  generally  in  thofe 
periods  of  life  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
bones  are  not  completed,  and  where  there 
are  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  exiftence  of  fcro- 
phula. 

But  of  all  the  caufes  which  have  ever 
been  alfigned  for  white  fwelling,  “ luxations 
of  the  bones”  are  the  moft  remarkable.  The 
natural  effeds  of  this  accident  is  a diflodge- 
ment  of  the  bone  from  its  focket ; a lacera- 
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tion  of  ligaments  and  other  foft  parts ; in- 
flammation, fwelling,  and  thickening  of  thefe 
parts  ; and  if  the  bone  is  not  reduced,  new 
actions  take  place,  and  a new  joint  is  formed 
in  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  ; and 
this  joint,  though  not  fo  perfedly,  ferves  all 
the  general  purpofes  of  the  natural  joint. 
Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  white  fwel- 
ling ? When  a luxated  bone  is  replaced  in 
its  focket,  the  patient  finds  immediate  relief  j 
and  were  it  prudent,  could  throw  the  limb 
into  its  accuftomed  motions.  The  fwelling 
of  the  furrounding  parts  brings  the  lacerated 
parts  of  the  capfule  into  immediate  contafl, 
and  they  foon  become  entire.  In  all  this  pro- 
cefs  there  is  no  formation  of  matter,  nor  no 
one  circumftance  peculiar  to  white  fwelling ; 
and  neither  is  there  even  in  cafes  of  unre- 
duced luxation;  for  as  the  new  joint  is  form- 
ed, the  fwelling  and  inflammation  gradually 
fubfide,  and  the  parts  refume  their  common 
actions.  How  then  is  it  poflible  to  regard 
“ luxations  of  the  bones”  as  a caufe  of  white 
fwelling  ? 
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White  fwelling  is  rather  a frequent  dif* 
cafe  ; but  were  it  caufed  by  (trains,  bruifes, 
and  luxations,  how  many  would  feel  its  ef- 
fects ? Thefe  are  accidents  which  happen 
every  day  ; yet  how  feldom  do  we  fee  them 
followed  by  white  fwelling  ? How  feldom 
do  we  hear  a caufe  afligned  ? And  when  it 
is  afligned,  how  feldom  does  it  feem  adequate 
to  the  effedl  ? Can  the  production  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  then,  be  underltood  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  thisj  that  it  is  connected  in  fome 
degree  or  other  with  an  internal  caufe  ? In 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  partly  produced  by  ex- 
ternal caufes  •,  but  the  internal  caufe,  the  pre- 
difpofition,  giv'cs  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
difeafe.  Strains,  bruifes,  and  luxations,  pro- 
duce derangement  and  laceration  of  ligaments 
and  other  parts  connected  with  the  joint, 
inflammation,  pain,  and  thickening  of  thefe 
parts ; but  this  inflammation  generally  re- 
folves,  arid  the  word:  that  follows  is  a lame, 
feeble,  and  fomewhat  ftiff,  though  (till  an  ufe- 
ful,  joint.  Happy  were  it  for  mankind  that 
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white  fwelling  could  be  as  certainly  brought 
to  fuch  terminations. 

Temperature,  the  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
alfo  produces  inflammation,  pain,  fwelling, 
and  thickening  of  the  involucra  of  joints  : but 
by  proper  remedies  all  thefe  effeds  are  re^ 
moved,  and  the  joint  returns  to  the  natural 
and  healthful  ftate;  or,  at  the  very  woi^,  this 
acute  is  fucceeded  by  chronic  rheumatifm, 
which  confifts  in  a degree  of  fwelling,  ftiff- 
nefs,  and  pain  on  moticm  of  the  joint ; eafily 
affeded  by  changes  of  weather.  This  fpe^ 
cies  of  rheumatifm  is  a difeafe  of  debility  ; it 
is  founded  on  that  debility  which  fucceeds  to 
the  acute  fpecies ; though  it  alfo  takes  place 
in  fome  conftitutions  that  have  been  deran- 
ged and  debilitated  by  other  caufes.  But 
acute  rheumatifm  is  not  a difeafe  of  debility  ; 
it  takes  place  in  the  mod  athletic  and  vigo- 
rous conftitutions  \ it  is  a fthenic  difeafe,  or  a 
difeafe  of  high  excitement. 


Acute  rheumatifm,  then,  is  a difeafe  of 
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adlive  and  chronic  rheumatifm  ; a difeafe  of  | 
paffive  inflammation  : with  the  former  there  | 
is  the  fthenic,  and  with  the  latter  the  afthe-  j 
nic  diathefis.  But  the  limits  between  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatifm  are  not  eafily  mark- 

i; 

ed,  nor  is  it  poflible  to  draw  a line  of  diftinc- 
tion  between  adlive  and  paffive  inflammation.  , 
But  be  the  body  ftrong  or  be  it  weak,  be  the 
rheumatifm  adlive  or  paffive,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  rheumatic  inflammation  that  it 
never  ends  in  fuppuration.  Surely,  then, 
there  mull  be  an  eflential  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation  of  rheumatifm 
and  the  inflammation  of  white  fwelling  ; And 
were  all  inflammations  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  only  different  in  degree,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  aeute  rheumatifm  and  that  of  white 
fwelling  would  furely  Hand  on  a very  diffe- 
rent footing,  even  with  refpedl  to  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  the  body. 


I 
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But  there  is  no  fuch  lin;iplicity  or  unifor- 
mity in  the  nature  of  inflammation.  It  fure- 
ly  does  not  depend  Amply  on  the  llrength  or 
weaknefs  of  the  body.  One  inflammation 
arifes  from  a chemical,  and  another  from  a 
mechanical  caufe — a third  from  a fpecific  poi- 
fon  or  contagion,  and  a fourth  from  a caufe 
exifting  in  the  conftitution.  The  caufes, 

' 

therefore,  of  inflammations  being  different, 
they  muft  alfo  be  different  in  their  nature, 
and  have  different  phenomena  and  different 
terminations.  One  inflammation  is  eaffly  re- 
ilolved,  another  with  difficulty,  and  a third 
naturally  and  neceffarily  terminates  in  fup- 
puration.  All  thefe  effedls,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  are  modiffed  by  the  nature  of  the  exci- 
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ting  caufes  of  inflammation,  and  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  they  operate ; and  not 
altogether  by  tbefe  circumflances,  but  alfo  ia 
fome  meafure.  by  the  ftate  of  the  body,  and 
the  nature  of  the  part  on  which  they  operate. 
Temperature,  for  example,  the  moft  com- 
mon exciting  caufe  of  this  affedlion,  produ- 
ces inflammation  in  one  body ; and  this  in- 
flammation is  fufceptible  of  refolution  : yet, 
operating  with  the  fame  degree  of  force,  the 
inflammation  which  it  produces  in  another 
body  unavoidably  terminates  in  fuppura- 
‘tion. 

From  thefe  fads,  we  learn  that  the  com- 
mon dodrines  of  inflammation  are  not  well 
founded — the  dodrines  of  a phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis — exceflive  excitement — and  increafed 
adion.  The  dodrine  of  a' phlogiftic  diathe- 
lis  is  beyond  all  evidence  and  reafon  ; and 
therefore  it  would  be  abfurd  to  difpute  about 
it.  But  we  may  briefly  inquire,  how  far  in- 
flammation may  be  confidered  as  depending 
on  over-excitement  and  increafed  adion  ? 
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And  having  made  this  inquiry,  we  (hall  come 
to  learn  that  white  fwelling  neither  depends 
on  a phlogiftic  or  “ a rheumatic  difpofition, 
or  diatbejis  as  it  is  termed,”  nor  on  plethora, 
nor  on  over-excitement,  nor  increafed  ac- 
tion. 

According  to  this  dodrine  of  excitement, 
the  general  vigour  or  excitement  of  the  body 
regulates  every  thing.  It  is  the  caufe  of 
health  and  the  caufe  of  difeafe.  Suppofe  a 
fcale  of  excitement-^the  medium  of  excite- 
ment is  fuppofed  to  conftitute  health,  and  its 
increafe  or  diminution  to  conftitute  difeafe. 
Its  increafe  conftitutes  the  fthenic  diathefis 
and  fthenic  difeafes,  and  its  diminution  the 
afthenic  diathefis  and  afthenic  difeafes.  The 
former  are  difeafes  of  exceflive  or  over-ex- 
citement', and  the  latter  are  difeafes  of  debi- 
lity, “ In  this  way,  then,  there  are  four  fets 
of  inflammation,  two  univerfal,  a fthenic  and 
an  afthenic,  and  two  local ; one  of  which  is 
fthenic,  and  the  other  afthenic*.” 


* Vide  the  Elements  of  Medicine  by  Dr  Brown. 
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The  fthenic  univerfal  inflammation  is  corr- 
fidered  as  “ nothing  elfe  but  a ftate  of  the  in- 
flamed part  of  a common  nature  with  that  in 
the  reft  of  the  body.  And  as  the  inflamma- 
tion is  produced  by  a greater  degree  of  ex- 
citement in  the  inflamed  than  in  any  other 
equal  part ; fo,  before  the  difeafe  comes  on, 
of  which  the  inflammation  is  only  a part  or 
fymptom,  the  excitement  of  that  part  isunder- 
ftood  to  be  proportionally  greater  than  in  any 
other  part” — In  the  following  manner — 
“ Suppofe  the  excitement  in  every  part  of  the 
fyftem  to  be  45  at  fome  point  in  the  period 
of  the  predifpofition,  and  54  in  the  part  to 
be  inflamed  ; after  the  coming  on  of  the  dif- 

I 

eafe  the  fame  proportion  will  hold when  the 
excitement  has  now  mounted  up  to  60,  the 
excitement  of  a part  will  be  underftood  to 
have  gone  to  69  ; keeping  up  Hill  the  fame 
proportion.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  afthenic  univerfal 
inflammation  is  confidered  as  “ nothing  elfe, 
but  a ftate  of  the  inflamed  part,  of  the  fame 
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kind  with  that  of  all  the  reft  of  the  body. 
And,  as  the  inflammation  is  conftituted  by  a 
leflTer  excitement  in  a part,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part ; fo,  belore  the  arrival  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  of  which  the  inflammation  is  a part,  a 
fymptom,  or  fequel,  the  excitement  of  that 
part  is  underftood  to  be  proportionally  lefs, 

I 

than  that  of  any  other  part.” 

So  much  for  the  fthenic  and  afthenic  uhi- 
verfal  inflammations.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  local 
affedlions ; they  depend  upon  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  general  excitement ; they  are 
merely  fymptoms  of  general  difeafe,  inaf- 
much  as  they  do  not  arife  from  local  caufes, 
but  from  the  degree  of  general  excitement. 
‘But  the  local  inflammations  do  not  arife  from 
the  general  excitement ; they  arife  “ from 
local  hurtful  powers,  and  depend  upon  a fault 
in  the  organ,  or  a folution  of  continuity, 
whether  as  being  the  eft'ecl  of  punduring, 
cutting,  bruifing,  compreflion,  erofion  from 
acrid  matter,  or  from  heat,  or  cold they 
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may  produce  difturbance  in  the  fyftem  by 
their  local  irritation,  and  afi'edl  the  excite- 
ment f but  at  their  produdtion  they  are  merely 
fthenic  or  afthenic,  according  to  the  exifting 
degree  of  excitement  as  produced  by  other 
caufes,  which  either  increafe  or  diminilh 
the  general  excitement.  ^ 

This  author  drains  hard  to  Vender  what 
he  terms  univerfal  inflammation  conform- 
able to  the  Ample  increafe  and  diminution 
of  excitement.  But  of  all  difeafes  the  doc- 
trine of  excitement  will  leaft  apply  to  the 
phlegmafiae  ; for  inflammation  is  in  fa6l  a 
local  difeafe  ; it  is  produced  by  local  caufes, 
by  caufes  which  carry  the  excitement  of  the 
inflamed  part  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
general  exeitement ; in  Ihort,  the  univerfal 
inflammations  ftand  nearly  on  the  fame  foot- 

I 

ing  with  regard  to  the. general  excitement  i 
as  thofe  inflammations  which  arife  from  the  i 
moft  ftridlly  local  caufes;  from  “ puncturing,  , 
cutting,  bruifing,  compreffion,  erofion  from  ! 
acrid  matter,  or  from  heat,  or  cold.”  ' 
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And  what  elfe  is  the  caufe  of  the  univer- 
fal  inflammations  but  “ heat  and  cold  ?” 
And  when  “ heat  and  cold”  produce  inflam- 
mation, how  do  they  operate  ? Our  author 
has  told  us,  “ The  inflammation,  which  ac- 
companies the  phlegmause,  occupies  an  ex- 
ternal part,  as  far  as  its  nature  has  been  yet 
afcertained.  And  the  reafon  of  that  is,  that 
heat,  which  is  the  mofl:  powerful  hurtful 
agent  in  thofe  difeafes,  either  alone,  or  alter- 
nating with  cold,  or  fiicceeding  to  it,  has 
much  more  power  externally,  where  it  is  di- 
rectly applied,  than  internally,  where  the 
temperature  is  nearly  flationary,  in  ftimula- 
ting,  and,  therefore,  raifing  the  general  dia- 
thefis,  to  the  degree  of  adual  inflammation 
in  a part.  Hence  the  throat,  hence  the  dif- 
ferent joints,  hence  the  face,  where  the  form 
of  inflammation  is  different,  hence  the  lungs, 
which  are  to  be  confidered  as  an  external 
part,  becaufe  the  air  has  dired  accefs  to 
them,  all  thefe  are  affeded  with  inflamma- 
tion in  preference  to  other  parts.”  And  for 
what  reafon  ? Becaufe  the  part  to  which 
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the  forcible  energy  of  the  exciting  powers 
is  applied,  runs  fooner  than  moll  others  into 
indiredl  debility.”  Thefe  are  our  author’s 
own  principles;  and  what  more  is  wanting  to 
fliow  that  inflammation  is  a local  difeafe,  and  - 
that  it  does  not  depend  Amply  on  an  increafe  > 
or  diminution  of  the  general  excitement  ? 

But  in  all  the  detail  of  this  dodlrine  of  ex- 
citement, there  is  nothing  more  puzzling 
than  this  pofition,  that  in  fthenic  inflamma- 
tion the  excitement  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
higher,  and  in  the  afthenic  lower,  than  the 
general  excitement.  In  both  cafes  the  in- 
flammation is  produced  by  heat  either 
alone,  or  alternating  with  cold,  or  fucceeding 
to  it and  therefore  in  both  cafes  the  eft'ecl 
mull  be  the  fame.  If  thefe  caufes  raife  the 
excitement  of  the  part  on  w'hich  they  ope- 
rate above  tli6  general  excitement  under  the 
fthenic,  they  muft  produce  the  fame  effedl 
under  the  afthenic  diathefis;  or  if  they  re- 
duce the  excitement  in  the  latter  cafe,  they 
muft  alfo  do  it  in  the  former.  Were  the  fthenic 
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inflammation  caufed  by  the  increafed  and 
continued  adion  of  heat,  and  the  afthenic  by 
its  deficient  aflion,  then  in  the  former  cafe 
the  excitement  of  the  inflamed  part  would  be 
kept  higher,  and  in  the  latter  lower  than  the 
general  excitement.  But  as  in  both  cafes 
the  caufes  are  the  fame,  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  excitement  in  the  inflamed  part  can  be 
raifed  above  the  general  excitement  under 
the  fthenic,  and  reduced  below  it  under  the 
afthenic  diathefis.  Whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  general  excitement,  the  excitement 
of  an  inflamed  part  muft  either  be  above  or 
below  it ; and  whether  the  one  or  the  other, 
will  beft  appear  by  an  analyfis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  produdion  of  in- 
flammation. 

Concerning  this  analyfis,  however,  there 
are  fome  difficulties  ; for  although  it  is  in- 
difputable  that  inflammation  is  produced  ei- 

I 

ther  by  the  dired  increafe  or  decreafe  of  tem- 
perature, to  a certain  extent  above  or  below 
the  healthful  point,  as  well  as  by  alternations 
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of  temperature  within  a more  limited  range 
of  fcale  j yet  we  know  not  the  precife  degree 
of  temperature  moft  conducive  to  health,  nor 
can  we  point  out  thofe  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture  which  produce  inflammation.  But  fup- 
pofing  640  to  be  the  healthful  point,  tempe- 
rature produces  inflammation  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Firjl,  hy  its  dired  increafe ; 
Secondly,  by  its  dired  decreafe;  and,  thirdly, 
by  its  iijcreafe  and  decreafe  alternating  with 
each  other  *.  Its  exceflive  adion  is  leen  in 


* Thus  I have  ftated  64°  as  the  healthful  point.  This 
temperature,  in  our  climate,  is  termed  agreeable.  It  is 
pleafant  to  the  feelings  of  moft  people  ; yet  perhaps  it  is 
not  that  temperature  which  is  moft  conducive  to  health  ; 
probably  the  arithmetical  mean  of  that  range  of  tempe- 
rature which  we  experience  may  be  the  healthful  point. 
Now  the  moft  extenfive  range  of  temperature  which  we 
commonly  experience  in  Britain  is  between  20®  and  80°. 
Hence  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  mean  between  thefe,  or 
50°,  is  probably  the  moft  healthful.  This  point  mull  al- 
fo  vary  in  different  climates,  from  the  habits  induced  in 
the  body  by  the  range  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jefied. 
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fcalds  and  burns ; its  deficient  aftion  in  chil- 
blains and  froft-biting  ; and  its  increafed  or 
diminilhed  adlion  within  a more  limited  range 
of  fcale,  or  rather  the  alternations  of  its  ac- 
tion are  feen  in  the  phiegraafiae.- 

First,  inflammation  is  produced,  and  the 
texture  of  the  part  is  deftroyed,  by  the  ex- 
celfive  adion  of  heat.  For  example,  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  or  of  a piece  of  heated  iron, 
or  the  heat  of  flame,  as  of  burning  clothes, 
actually  deftroys  the  texture  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  produces  high  inflam- 
mation, then  floughing  of  parts  and  ulcera- 
tion. The  heat  is  diffufed  through  the  part, 


Numbers  might  alfo  be  affumed,  to  denote  the  de- 
grees at  which  inflammation  is  produced  by  the  diredl  in- 
creafe  or  fubduAion  of  the  natural  temperature;  and 
thefe  might  be  in  fome  refpefts  true,  and  in  others  falfe. 
All  this  mufl;  depend  on  the  conducing  power  of  the 
fubflance  applied  to  the  body.  Thus  air,  at  either  a con- 
fiderably  high  or  low  temperature,  might  not  induce  in- 
flammation ; but  iron,  or  other  good  conduftors  of  heat, 
would  inftjyitaneoufly  produce  the  eflefl. 
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i exceflive  adlion  is  produced;  thisadion  ends 
in  the  death  of  a certain  portion  of  the  living 
• matter,  a deep  flough  is  feparated,  and  there 
remains  a deep,  extenfive,  and  highly  infla- 
med ulcer.  This  ulcer  is  furrounded  with 
high  inflammation,  and  it  granulates  and 
heals  but  flowly ; the  energy  or  excitement 
of  the  furrounding  velTels  is  deftroyed  by  the 
exceflive  adlion  of  heat ; there  is  imperfect 
or  morbid  adlion,  and  a flow  and  tedious  re^ 
production  of  the  loft  fubftance. 

Secondly,  inflammation  is  induced,  and 

the  texture  of  a part  deftroyed,  by  the  excefs 

of  cold,  or  the  deficient  adlion  of  heat.  The 
\ 

too  great  edudion  of  heat  produces  chilblains, 
froft-biting,  or  gangrene.  The  part  firft  in- 
flames, then  tumefies,  and  then  mortifies.  If 
it  fuppurates,  it  heals  flowly;  if  it  gangrenes, 
the  dead  parts  are  flowly  feparated,  and  there 
is  a flow  reproduction  of  the  loft  fubftance. 
There  is  inflammation  and  a languid  adion 
in  the  furrounding  veflTels ; the  energies  of 
the  furrounding  parts  are  weakened  by  the 
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too  great  abflra6lion  and  deficient  adlion  of 
heat.  , 

I 

These  are  the  effects  of  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  regard  to  the  living  body ; bat 
inflammation  is  more  frequently  produced  by 
the  increafed  or  diminifhed  adlion  of  heat 
within  a more  limited  range  of  fcale,  or  ra- 
ther by  alternations  of  temperature.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  temperature  rifes  to  a cer- 
tain extent  above  the  healthful  point,  then 
fuddenly  falls  to.  a certain  extent  below  it, 
diredl  is  fuperinduced  to  a certain  degree  of 
indirect  debility.  Hence  the  produdlion  of 
inflammatory  affedtions  by  adecreafe  of  tem- 
perature ; as  when  warm  fummer  weather  is 
fnddenly  fucceeded  by  a cold  and  moifh  at- 
mofphere.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
temperature  falls  to  a certain  extent  below 
the  healthful  point,  and  fuddenly  rifes  to  a 
certain  degree  above  it,  then  indirect  is  fu- 
perinduced to  a certain  degree  of  direct  de- 
bility. Hence  the  caufe  of  inflammation  by 
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an  increafe  of  temperature ; as  when  the  ver- 
nal heats  fuddenly  fucceed  the  winter  colds. 

What,  then,  is  the  (late  of  an  inflamed 
part?  It  is  unqueftionably  a ftate  of  derange-  - 
' ment  or  debility.  Inflammation  is  produced 
by  extremes  of  temperature  with  regard  to 
the  animal  body : it  is  produced  by  the  power- 
ful adion  of  heat;  and  the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion can  be  nothing  elfe  than  a deftruclion 
OF  diminution  of  the  living  power  of  the  part 
on  which  it  operates.  This  is  the  natural  and 
neceflary  effedf  of  the  adlion  of  every  power-  ' 
fill  ftiinulus.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  part  are  highly  excited  ; there 
mull  be  an  impetuous  driving  of  the  blood ; 
but  it  will  mill  in  with  equal  impetuofity 
from  every  furrnunding  part:  Soon,  however, 
the  injured  veflTels  lofc  th^ir  power  of  con- 
_tradtility  ; their  diameters  become  enlarged; 
a x;ongeftion  of  the  blood  takes  place  : now 
there  is  great  diftenfion  and  painful  irrita- 
tion ; this  irritation  is  felt  by  the  arterial 
branches  which  fupply  the  inflamed  velTels ; 
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the  blood  is  ftill  forcibly  propelled  into  them  ; 
there  is  great  diftenfion,  and  throbbing,  and 
pain,  and  univerfal  fymptoms  of  pyrexia. 
This  is  adlive  inflammation.  ' 

But  in  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  whe- 
ther from  the  excefliive  or  deficient  adlion  of 
heat,  or  from  alternations  of  temperature, 
there  is  a congellion  of  the  blood  in  the  in-' 
flamed  velTels  ; and  therefore  the  diameter  of 
thefe  veflels  muft  be  enlarged,  they  mufti 
have  loft;  their  power  of  contradlility.  This 
is  the  natural  and  neceflary  effedl  of  deficient 
as  well  as  exceflive  atftiion ; but  thefe  alterna- 
ting with  each  other,  muft;  alfo  produce  the 
fame  effedl.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  vef- 
fels  which  have  been  over-excited  will  be 
more  apt  to  fuffer  from  the  deficient  adlion  of 
an  exciting  power,  than  thofe  which  have 
been  preferved  in  healthful  adlion ; and,  'uice 
verfa^  thofe  which  have  had  their  vital  power 
in  part  deftroyed  by  the  edudlion  of  a ftimu- 
lus,  will  be  more  apt  to  fuffer  by  its  hidden 
and  increafed  reapplication.  This  is  fully 
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exemplified  in  thofe  cafes  of  inflammation 

I 

produced  by  alternations  of  temperature ; and 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion from  this  caufe,  this  mode  of  its  action 
muft  be  equal, 'if  not  greater,  in  hurtful 
power  to  the  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  analyfis  of  the 
operation' of  temperature  in  the  produdion 
of  inflammation,  clearly  fliews,  that  in  no 
cafe  the  excitement  of  an  inflamed  part  is 
fuperior  to  the  general  excitement.  Its  ope- 
ration is  local  j it  operates  on  all  the  parts 
with  which  the  air  comes  in  contad  in  its 
paflage  to  the  lungs ; hence  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe  and  ca- 
tarrh, and  the  different  fpecies  of  quinfy  or 
cynanche  ; it  operates'  on  the  vifcera  of  the 
thorax,  and  their  invefting  membrane*,  hence 

pneumonia. and  peripneumonia*;  it  operates 
1 , 


* The  internal  fauces,  and  the  thoracic  vifcera,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation  ; becaufe  they  are  ac- 
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on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  parts  near 
the  furface  ; hence  erylipelas,  rheumatifm, 
&.C. : It  operates  either  exceffively  or  defi- 
. ciently,  or  its  increafed  and  decreafed  adlion 
alternate ; and  in  all  thefe  forms  of  its  adtion 
it  produces  inflammation:  It  deranges  or^de- 
bilitates  the  part  on  which  it  operates  ; tor 
this  is  the  natural  and  neceflary  effect  of  ei- 
ther the  increafed  or  diminifhed  action  of 
every  powerful  ftim  ulus ; and  therefore  the 
excitement  of  an  inflamed  part  is  in  no  cafe 
higher  than  the  general  excitement ; and  as 
the  veffels  are  unable  to  propel  their  blood, 
it  would  feem  that  they  are  not  under  a flate 
of  increafed  adion. 

W ERE  they  under  a flate  of  high  excite- 


ceffible  to  the  air  in  refpiratioh.  Befides,  as  a higher 
temperature  is  natural  to  thefe  parts  than  to  the  external 
furface  of  the  body,  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  they  are 
lefs  capable  of  bearing  its  alternations,  and  more  efpeclal- 
ly  its  diminutions  ? Does  not  this  in  fome  meafure  ex- 
plain the  frequency  and  feverity  of  inflammatory  affec- 
tions in  the  fauces  and  thoracic  vifcera  ■? 
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ment  and  increafed  adtion,  the  common  ap- 
plications,  for  the  cure  or  refolution  of  inflam- 
mation, could  not  fail  to  prove  hurtful.  Thefe 
are  ftimulants  and  aftringents,  and  not  feda- 
tives.  They  foothe  the  inflamed  part,  as  it 
were,  and  remove  pain  j but  inafmuch  as  they 
do  this,  they  excite  the  veflels  to  adlion ; 

i 

they  caufe  their  contradlion,  and  eftablilh  the 
due  relation  between  them  and  their  natural 
exciting  power,  the  blood;  they  excite  them 
to  action,  and  reftore  their  due  arrangement 
and  healthful  excitement ; they  excite  them 
to  the  reprodudlion  of  deftroyed  parts.  What 
elfe  is  the  effedl  of  turpentine  in  the  cure  of 
fcalds  and  burns  ? of  heat,  the  different  pre- 
parations of  lead,  opium,  &c.  in  the  cure  of 
common  inflammation?  of  aflringent  and  fpiri- 
tuous  gargles  in  the  cure  of  the  common  in- 
flammatory fore  throat?  ofblifters  in  the  cure 
of  peripneumony  ? of  all  the  applications 
which  have  been  made  to  inflamed  eyes, 
whether  by  regulars  or  emperics  ? in  Ihort, 
of  every  fubflance  which  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  iri  the  refolution  of  inflammation  ? They 
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are  all  llimulants  and  aftringents  in  one  form 
or  another ; they  all  excite  inflamed  veflTels 
to  adion  and  contradion  j and  therefore  they 
bring  additional  proof,  that  the  date  .of  infla- 
med velTels  is  a ftate  of  derangement  or  de- 
bility, and  not  a ftate  of  true  increafed  ac- 
tion. 

Now,  as  the  exciting  caufes  of  inflamma- 
tion operate  locally  j as  they  feem  capable 
of  deranging  or  debilitating  the  part  on  which 
they  operate ; as  this  ftate  is  indicated  by  a 
congeftion  or  accumulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  inflamed  veflTels ; and  as  inflammation  is 
refolved  by  the  adion  of  ftimulants  and  aftrin- 
gents— it  is  plain  that  it  does  not  depend  Am- 
ply on  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  ge- 
neral excitement.  Did  it  depend  fimply  on 
the  rife  or  fall  of  the  general  excitement,  it 
could  not  appear  in  a local  form  ; it  would 
pervade  the  whole  fyftem. 

But  the  author  of  the  dodrine  of  excite- 
ment, in  order  to  fupport  his  hypothefis,  that 
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inflammation  is  caufed  by  the  Ample  rife  and 
fall  of  the  general  excitement,  contends,  that 
“ the  general  affedlion  for  the  moft  part  pre- 
cedes this  local  one;”  i.  e.  the  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia,  for  the  moft  part,  precede  the  in- 
flammation. Long  before  any  part  of  this 
do6lrine  was  difcovered,”  fays  he,  “ when  I 
was  in  fearch  of  certain  fadts  refpedling  pe- 
ripneumony  and  pleuritis,  I difcovered  one 
which  I was  not  looking  for,  of  more  import- 
ance than  all  the  reft  put  together.  It  had 
‘been  aflTerted,  by  moft  fyftematics  and  all  the 
nofologifts,  that  the  primary  fymptom  in  the 
phlegm  aft  ae/*w  as  the  inflammation  of  a part. 
I faw  that  was  not  true  with  refped  to  rheu- 
matifm,  in  which  the  general  affedion  or 
pyrexia  often  rages  one,  two,  or  three  days 
before  the  lign  of  inflammation,  pain,  is  per- 
ceived in  any  of  the  joints.  I could  alfo 
difcern,  that  from  the  moment  the  pain  and 
inflammation  appeared  in  eryfipelas,  or  the 
rofe,  there  was  alfo  the  general  affedlion  e- 
qually  confpicuous.  In  fhort,  in  no  one  of 
that  fet  of  difeafes,  did  the  fa6t  appear  that 
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the  inflammation  was  primary,  and  the  py- 
rexia, or  affedion  of  the  whole  fyftem,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  But  as  peripneumony  was 
faid  in  Edinburgh  to  be  an  exception,  the 
detedion  I made  equally  difproved  that  in 
all  the  works  of  Morgagni,  where  peripneu- 
mony and  eryfipelas  are  treated,  and  in  all 
thofe  of  Trillerus,  a profeffed  writer  on  that 
fubjed,  and  in  a thefis  in  Sandiforth’s  The- 
faurus,  taken  from  no  lefs  than  400  cafes  of 
that  difeafe  (for  they  are  now  by  others,  as 
well  as  me,  confidered  as  one),  I found  that 
in  fomewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  given 
number,  which  was  very  refpedable,  the  ge- 
neral affedion  appeared  from  one  to  three 
days  before  the  pain  came  on,  and  in  all  the 
reft  of  the  cafes,  that  though,  for  any  thing 
thefe  authors  faid  to  the  contrary,  they  might 
fometimes  have  come  on  together,  yet  there 
was  not  one,  in  which  it  could  be  fairly  al- 
leged that  the  pain  was  the  firft  and  prima- 
ry appearance.  Hence  I found,  that  all  the 
theories  raifed  upon  that  hypothefis  of  courfe 
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fell  to  the  ground.  Indeed  the  fadl  is  quite 
confiftent  with  every  one  here*.” 

Yet  notwithftanding  of  all  this,  our  author 
could  difeern,  “ that  from  the  moment  the 
pain  and  inflammation  appeared  in  eryfipe- 
las,  or  the  rofe,  there  was  allb  the  general 
affedion  equally  confpicuous.”  And  in  near- 
ly the  one  half  of  the  cafes  contained  in  the 
thefis  in  Sandiforth’s  Thefaurus,  the  general 
alFedion,  and  the  inflammation,  “might  come 
on  together nay,  the  latter  might  precede 
the  former,  for  any  thing  we  are  told  to  the 
contrary  ; at  leaft  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
general  affedion  preceded  the  inflammation. 
Moreover,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  peri- 
pneumony  “ almoft  always  comes  on  with  a 
co!d  ftage,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  other 
fyraptoms  of  pyrexia;”  nay,  “ in  a few  inftan- 
ces,  the  pulfe  may  not  be  more  frequent,  nor 
the  heat  of  the  body  increafed  beyond  what 
is  natural.”  And  “ fometimes  the  pyrexia  is 


* Vide  Elements  of  Medicine. 
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from  the  beginning  accompanied  with  the 
other  fymptoms;  but  frequently,”  inftead  of 
its  being  formed  from  “ one  to  three  days,” 
it  is  only  “ formed  for  fome  hours  before  the 
other  fymptoms  become  conliderable,  and 
particularly  before  the  pain  be  felt ;”  then, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  pulfe  is  frequent, 
full,  ftrong,  hard,  and  quick  ; but,  in  a few 
inftances,  efpecially  in  the  advanced  ftate  of 
the  difeafe,  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  foft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  irregular.” 

The  changes  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  other  fymptoms,  keep  pace,  as  it 
were,  with  the  inflammation.  The  difeafe 
comes  on  with  a cold  ftage  ; the  cold  ftage  is 
attended  with,  and  fucceeded  by,  other  fymp- 
toms of  pyrexia  ; thefe  fymptoms  are  higher 
or  lower  in  degree,  according  to  the  degree  of 
force  in  the  aftion  of  the  exciting  caufe,  and 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
' part  inflamed.  According  to  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance,  the  inflammation  comes  on  with 
them,  or  fooner  or  later  after  them  ; but  the 
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inflammation  being  fairly  eflablilhed,  the  lo- 
cal affedion,  operates  as  a powerful  ftimulus 
to  the  fyfliem.  Now  the  fymptoms  are  in  their 
mofl:  fevere  form  ; the  pulfe  is  frequent,  full, 
ftrong,  hard,  and  quick  ; the  heat  of  the  bo- 
dy is  greatly  increafed  : — but  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  as  the  excitement  is  diminifhed  by 
the  exceflive  irritation  or  ftimulus  of  the  lo- 
cal affedion,  the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  and 
foft,  and  fometimes  irregular — or  as  the  irri- 
tation of  the  local  affedion,  and  the  excef- 
five  excitement  which  it  produces,  is  remo- 
ved by  the  proper  remedies,  every  fymptom 
gradually  abates,  and  the  pulfe  and  heat  of 
the  body  become  more  and  more  natural. 

Were  it  not  the  ftimulus,  or  irritation  of 
the  local  affedion,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  catarrh  or  fimple  fynocha  ; or  were  the 
body  under  the  afthenic  diathefis,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  febrile  or  typhoid  fymptoms 
— fymptoms  of  debility.  Yet,  fays  Dr  Brown, 
*‘The  phlegmafiae  are  fthenic  difeafes,  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  in  an  external 
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part,  as  has  been  faid  fomewhere  before,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  nofologifts.  But, 
as  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  them  and  fy- 
nocha  or  the  catarrh,  which  latter  are  unac- 
companied with  inflammation,  we  therefore 
pay  no  regard  to  the  diftindlion  ; and  fhall 
regard  nothing  either  in  thefe  or  any  other 
difeafes,  but  what  is  conftituted  by  a real  dif- 
ference of  excitement.  It  is  the  excitement 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  through  our 
whole  diftribution  of  difeafes  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  dodrine  of  excitement  will 
not  s apply  to  thefe  difeafes ; for  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  fome  of  the  phleg- 
mafiae  and  fynocha  or  the  catarrh.  Thefe 
are  mild  difeafes  when  compared  to  fome  of 
the  phlegmafiae.  Catarrh  is  a mild  difeafe — 
neither  the  local  affedion,  nor  the  pyrexial 
fymptoms,  are  fevere  ; and,  whatever  may 
have  been  faid  to  the  contrary,  it  is  moll 
readily  removed  by  heat,  warm  cordial  drinks, 
and  perfpiration.  Who  has  feen  the  fame 


* Vide  Elements  of  Medicine. 
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degree  of  pyrexia — the  fame  fevere,  violent, 
and  acute  fymptoms  in  catarrh  and  fynocha 
as  in  peripneumony  ? or'who  has  feen  fyno- 
cha or  the  pure  inflammatory  fever  at  all  ? 

This  difeafe  is  conftituted  by  the  phlogif- 
tic  diathefis  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  and  by 
the  fthenic  diathefis  according  to  Dr  Brown. 
It  is  a difeafe  of  exceflive  excitement ; yet, 
like  thofe  difeafes  that  “ are  more  ftiidly 
called  fevers,”  it  has  no  “ topical  affedion 
that  is  elfential  and  primary,  fuch  as  the  other 
orders  of  the  pyrexia  always  have.”  This  is 
the  moft  remarkable  of  all  difeafes ; for  it  is 
difficult  to  underftand  either  its  produdion 
or  exiftence  ; and  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  got  a place  in  nofological  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a phlogiftic  difeafe,  or  a difeafe 
of  over-excitement;  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  ex- 
uberance of  health.  It  muft  therefore  be 
produced  by  the  operation  of  powerful  fti- 
muli ; of  ftimuli  which  operate  in  a higher 
degree  than  is  neceflary  to  produce  health  ; 
which  raife  the  excitement  above  health,  as 
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it  were,  and  produce  difeafe.  But  if  ftimuli 
operate  in  this  degree,  will  they  not  derange 
I or  debilitate  the  animal  ftrudlure  ? will  they 
not  produce  indirect  debility  and  deficient 
excitement  ? Debility  is  the  neceflary  effedt 
of  the  operation  of  a powerful  ftimulus ; and 
therefore  is  it  not  a fair  conclufion,  that  in 
whatever  degree  the  ftimulus  operates  above 
what  is  required  to  produce  health,  that  it 
will  produce  a proportional  degree  of  indi- 
redl  debility?  At  all  events,  how  can  the 
fthenic  diathefis  be  fuppofed  to  exift  after  the 
ftimulus  has  ceafed  to  operate  ? If  it  has  not 
operated  to  the  extent  of  producing  indiredl 
debility  the  moment  that  it  ceafes  to  operate, 
the  excitement,  if  it  falls  no  lower,  muft  fall 
to  the  healthful  point;  and  therefore,  it  feems 
a reafonable  conclufion,  that  the  fthenic  dia- 
thefis has  no  exiftence  in  nature,  Befides,  it 
feems  incongruous  in  language  to  call  the 
higheft  ftate  of  health  a difeafe.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  underftand  the  exiftence  of  fynocha, 
or  the  pure  inflammatory  fever  ? It  can  only 
exift  but  for  a moment,  comparatively  fpeak- 
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ing.  Abftrad  the  ftimulus,  or  the  exciting 
caufe,  and  it  is  gone.  Bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  and  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  are 
fuperfluous  and  unneceflary.  It  is  mofl;  pro- 
bably an  imaginary  difeafe. 

’’ 

i 

It  is  not  therefore  “the  excitement,  by  i 
which  we  are  to  be  guided,  through  our  whole  \ 
diftribution  of  difeafes.”  Were  all  difeafes  4 
founded  on  nothing  elfe  than  various  degrees 
of  excitement,  they  would  all  afllime  the 
fame  form  : there  would  be  no  different  mo-  * 
difications  of  difeafe  ; no  variations  of  fymp- 
toms,  but  merely  in  degree.  But  every  dif- 
eafe, generally  fpeaking,  affumes  its  refpec- 
tive  form,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  ex- 
citing caufe  ; and  therefore  difeafes  mull  de- 
pend on  fomething  elfe  than  either  excef- 
five  or  deficient  excitement.  This  is  notqri- 
ous  with  regard  to  the  phlegmafiec  ; for  the 
morbid  actions  of  the  fyftem  continue,  after 
there  can  be  no  polfible  reafon  to  apprehend 
increafed  excitement,  after  the  patient  has 
been  bled,  and  bled^  and  bled  again,  after  a | 
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due  courfe  of  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  an- 
tiphlogiftic  praftice— yet  the  morbid  adtions 
of  the  fyftem  continue,  and,  who  would  be- 
lieve it,  the  patient  fometimes  dies.  Now 
how  are  thefe  fadls  to  be  explained  ? The 
morbid  adions  of  the  fyftem  cannot  be  ow- 
ing to  the  exciting  caufe,  for  it  has  ceafed 
to  operate;  nor  can  they  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceflive  excitement,  for,  be  aflured,  it  has  been 
fufficiently  diminilhed.  What,  then,  can 
they  be  owing  to  ? To  nothing,  furely,  but 
the  local  affedion,  ading  as  a ftimulus  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  cauftng  ftronger  or  weaker  re-* 
adion,  according  to  the  nature,  extent,  and 
importance  of  the  part  inflamed — or,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  excitement,  exifting  in 
the  body  previous  to  the  coming  on  of  the 
difeafe — or  rather,  according  to  the  degree  of 
excitement  induced  by  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men , and  antiphlogiftic  pradice.  How  the 
patient  fometimes  dies,  let  others  determine  : 
But  we  fliould  fuppole  that  the  local  ftimulus, 
or  irritation  of  a highly  inflamed,  fenfible, 
or  important  part,  in  a body  fo  emptied, 
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that  there  is  left  not  one  particle  of  food  in  ^ 
the  primcC  viae,  or  one  drop  of  blood  in  the 
arteries,  more  than  is  barely  neceflary  to  prc- 
ferve  them  in  adion  j”  in  fuch  a body,  fure- 
ly  fuch  a local  affedion  is  a very  dangerous 
thing. 


Were  the  phlegmafiae  produced  merely 
by  exceflive  excitement,  the  antiphlogiftic 
regimen  and  pradice  could  not  fail  to  re- 
move them.  I'here  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to 
reduce  the  excitement ; and  once  reduced, 
the  morbid  adions  of  the  fyftem  could  not 
fail  to  difappear.  This  muft  be  the  effed 
even  in  the  moll  fevere  form  of  the  difeafe  5 
in  the  mod  fevere  form  of  the  local  affedion. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  this  af- 
fedion, it  has  a proportional  influence  over 
the  fyftem ; and  the  general  fymptoms  are 
therefore  proportionally  difficult  to  remove. 
How  often  is  the  complaint  heard — the  pa- 
tient has  been  bled,  and  bled,  and  overagain 
bled,  with  little  or  no  abatement  of  the  fymp- 
toms ",  or,  in  the  common  language  of  the 
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ubjed,  the  pulfe  has  not  come  down  ; or  it 
las  come  down,  but  is  rather  increafed  than 
] iiminifhed  in  frequency  ; yet  here  is  ample 
roof  that  the  excitement  is  fufficiently  di- 
minifhed  ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  weak,  and  foft ; 
blood  and  other  ftiniuli  have  been  abftracSed ; 
he  fura-total  of  ftimulant  power  (fo  to  fpeak) 
is  diminifhed  in  the  fyftem,  and  therefore 
Ithe  excitement  muft  be  reduced.  But  a pro- 
portional change  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
local  affedion ; it  is  without  the  limits  of  the 
excitement,  as  it  were  ; it  Hands  on  a fome- 
j what  dim  ilar  footing  as 'the  local  inflamma- 
i tions  which  arife  “ from  local  hurtful  powers, 
and  depend  upon  a fault  in  the  organ,  or  a 
folution  of  continuity,  whether  as  being  the 
effed  of  punduring,  cutting,  bruifing,  com- 
preflion,  erofion  from  acrid  matter,  or  from 
heat,  or  cold and  therefore  it  continues  to 
llimulate  or  irritate  the  fyftem. 


Thus  it  appears  that  inflammation  neither 
depends  on  over- excitement  in  the  fyftem  at 
large,  nor  in  the  part  inflamed.  The  exciting 
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caufes  of  inflammation  naturally  and  necef-  j 
farily  derange  or  debilitate  the  part  on  which  | 
they  operate : and  thofe  very  powers  which  ! 
would  raife  the  general  excitement  above; 
the  healthful  point  indiredly  deftroy  it ; they 
over-excite  the  adions  of  the  fyftem,  and  pro- 
duce indited  debility  ; or,  fliort  of  this,  and  ■ 
having  ceafed  to  operate,  the  fyftem  returns  . 
to  the  healthful  point  of  excitement.  Over- 
excitement, or  the  fthenic  diathefis  therefore 
is  a thing  without  proof;  it  cannot  exift; 
and  therefore  the  pyrexial  fymptoms,  or  the 
increafed  adions  of  the  fyftem,  muft  be  owing 
to  the  ftimulus  or  irritation  of  the  local  af- 
fedion. 

There  is  nothing  fo  prepofterous  as  the 
dodrine  which  has  been  held  concerning 
predifpofing  caufes,  and  predifpofition  to  in- 
flammation. “ The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe 
is,  a full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  induced 
either  by  a very  nourifhing  diet  or  want  of 
excercife  y or,  perhaps,  by  a combination  of 
both.  Thefe  diforders,  too,  are  obferved  to 
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be  more  frequent  in  young  than  in  old  peo- 
ple, and  in  men  Chan  in  women*.” 

How  all  thefe  things  Ihould  happen,  or 
come  to  pafs,  we  are  not  informed;  how  “ a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body”  difpofes  to  in- 
flammation ; nor  how  it  is  “ more  frequent 
in  young  than  in  old  people,  and  in  men  than 
in  women.”  But  if  we  miftake  not,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  is,  that  the  moft  athletic,  vi- 
gorous, and  healthful,  are  moft  liable  to  in- 
flammation. A very  nourilhing  diet,  and  want 
of  exercife,  and  more  efpecially  a combina- 
tion of  both,  is  underftood  to  produce  ple- 
thora ; it  is  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
that  the  young  are  more  vigorous  than  the 
old ; and  it  is  generally  thought,  that  men  are 
more  robuft  than  women.  The  moft  plethoric, 
vigorous,  and  robuft  therefore,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fubje6ts  of  inflammation.  Yet  it  is 
fomewhatodd,  that  in  thisrefpeft,  inflamma- 
tion fliould  differ  from  every  other  difeafe; 


* See  the  Treatife,  p.  24. 
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for  it  is  perhaps  an  univerfal  truth,  that  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  forms  its  | 
power  of  refinance,  to  thofe  caufes  which  ‘ 
produce  the  morbid  ftate;  or,  in  other  words,  ^ 
in  proportion  as  the  body  recedes  from  health,  4 
morbific  agents  have  proportionally  the  great-  * 
er  power  over  it.  This  is  equally  true  with  , j 
regard  to  inflammation.  In  proportion  to  the 
derangement  or  debility  of  the  body,  it  is  i 
proportionally  liable  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  thefe  affedlions  to  unfavourable  \ 
terminations. 

In  fupport  of  this  pofition,  we  have  only  r 
to  advert  to  the  confequences  of  furgical 
operation ; to  the  greateft,  and  mofl  impor- 
tant difcovery,  in  modern  furgery,  the  re- 
union, or  adhefion  of  cut  furfaces.  In  a found 
and  healthful  conftitution,  this  procefs  fpee- 
dily  takes  place,  and  the  reunion  of  divided 
parts  is  foon  effedled,  provided  they  are 
brought  into  diredt  and  immediate  contad. 
Certain  local  circumftances  may  prevent  this 
effed  \ but  thefe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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general  queftion.  The  do6lrine  of  adhefion 
is  a fixed  and  eftablifhed  dodlrine,  and  the 
reunion  of  cut  furfaces  is  a common  and  ne- 
ceflary  effedl  of  a found  and  healthful  con- 
ftitution.  Here  there  is  no  inflammation, 
or  it  is  only  in  a very  flight  degree;  it  ought 
not  to  bear  the  name  of  inflammation,  be- 
caufe  it  is  rather  a ftrong  and  healthful  ac- 
tion of  the  velfels,  reiloring  the  healthful 
economy  of  an  injured  part.  That  injury, 
indeed,  produces  a flight  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, but  it  goes  no  farther ; it  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  healthful  and  vigorous  adivity  of 
the  fojids,  and  it  fpeedily  terminates  in  the 

reunion  of  the  divided  parts. 

• / « 

But  the  converfe  of  all  this  takes  place  in 
a deranged"  or  debilitated  conftitution.  In 
this  conftitution  the  fame  wound  inflames ; 
it  refufes  to  unite,  as  it  were ; it  fwells,  fe- 
parates,  and  opens  ; it  difcharges  a thin,  ill- 
digefted  matter;  there  is  oozing  of  blood,  and 
burfting  of  arteries ; gangrene  of  the  foft 
parts,  and  exfoliation  of  bones.  All  thefe 
' K 2 ' 
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are  the  efFeds  of  a deranged  or  debilitated 
conftitution,  and  the  greater  the  debility,  the 
greater  the  inflammation,  fever,  and  pain,  and 
every  untoward  fymptom.  It  is  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  the  body  that  modifies  the 
reunion  of  cut  furfaces,  or  the  healing  of 
•wounds.  In  a found  and  healthful  body,  a 
wound  adheres ; in  a deranged  or  weakened 
body,  it  inflames  and  fuppurates ; and  in  a 
ftill  more  highly  weakened  and  difeafed  body, 
it  inflames  and  mortifies. 

/ 

It  is  then  the  found  and  vigorous  (late  of 
the  animal  body  which  forms  its  power  of 
refiftance  to  the  injuries  of  the  knife,  and 
difpofes  wounds  to  heal.  The  fame  power 
extends  its  influence,  as  it  were,  to  every 
other  mechanical  injury  ; to  every  exciting 
caufe  of  inflammation  ; nay,  to  every  exci- 
ting caufe  of  difeafe.  In  every  ftrain  and 
every  bruife,  it  is  the  vigorous  and  adlive 
llate  of  the  veflTels,  which  difpofes  to  the  ab- 
forption  and  circulation  of  extravafated  and 
accumulated  fluids,  prevents  the  worft  con- 
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fequences,  and  fhortens  the  duration  of  the 
injury.  The  fame  vigorous  and  healthful 
ftate  refills  the  force  of  every  chemical  caufe 
of  inflammation ; and  when  thefe  caufes  do 
operate  to  the  extent  of  producing  inflamma- 
tion, or  dellroying  the  texture  of  parts,  the 
healthful  excitement  of  the  body  difpofes  the 
inflammation  to  refolve,  or  to  fuppurate  kind- 
ly ; prevents  gangrene ; and  when  it  does 
take  place,  throws  off  dead  and  mortified 
parts,  and  reproduces  the  loft  fubftance.  The 
venereal  virus  has  no  fuch  power  in  a found 
as  in  a deranged  conftitution  ; and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  is  found  and  vigorous, 
venereal  ulcers  are  proportionally  difpofed 
to  heal.  In  a deranged  and  unfound  confti- 
tution there  is  the  confluent,  and  in  a found 
conftitution  the  diftincl  fmall-pox.  And 
when  inflammation  and  fuppuration  take 
place  from  an  internal  caufe,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  critical  abfcelTes,  as  they  are  termed,  and 
in  fcrophula,  the  true  treatment  is  to  reftore 
and  increale  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the 
fyftem.  In  fliort,  inflammation,  in  all  its 
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forms  and  ftiapes,  and  from  whatever  caufe 
it  may  arife,  differs  not  in  this  refped  from 
any  other  difeafe ; the  more  vigorous  and 
healthful  the  body  is',  the  more  will  it  refill 
the  influence  of  every  caufe  of  inflammation; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  health- 
ful ftate,  or  is  deranged  or  debilitated,  thefe 
caufes  have  the  greater  power  over  it. 

This  doctrine  is  flridly  applicable  with 
regard  to  every  other  difeafe  ; and  how  an 
oppofite  do6lrine  fhould  have  been  feen  fet 
up  with  regard  to  inflammation,  it  is  not  ea- 
fy  to  conceive ; how  health  and  flrength 
fliould  predifpofe  to  inflammation;  how  it  is 
founded  on  an  exuberance  of  health  and  vi- 
gour ; on  a phlogiftic  diathefis  and  over-ex- 
citement, requiring  for  its  cure  the  moll  low 
and  impoveriftiing  diet,  profufe  and  power- 
ful evacuations  ; antiphlogiflic  regimen,  and 
antiphlogiflic  pradlice  ; Yet  in  the  true  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  fubjedl,  neither  the  dodlrine 
nor  the  pradice  is  fupported.  The  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  do  not  produce  plethora, 
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nor  eftablifli  an  exuberance  of  health  and 
vigour;  neither  do  the  exciting  caufes  ef- 
tablifli over-excitement.  “ A very  nou- 

...  ♦ 

rifliing  diet  or  want  of  exercife,”  and  more 
efpecially  the  conjoint  operation  of  thefe 
caufes,  may  feem  at  firfl;  fight  to  produce  “ a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body.”  But  this  is 
not  their  true  and  permanent  effed; ; for 
while  they  feem  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  they  alfo  increafe  the  quantity  of 
the  fecretions ; they  produce  corpulency  or 
obefity,  and  not  plethora ; and  while  they 
produce  corpulency,  they  produce  debility. 
A very  nourifhing  diet  opprefTes  the  powers 
of  nature,  as  it  were ; and  while  it  gives 
ftrength,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  it  foon  decrea- 
fes  it.  Indolence,  or  want  of  exercife,  is  a 
powerful  caufe  of  debility  ; and  while  a per- 
fon  employs  a very  nourifhing  diet,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  indolent,  he  will  be  fufficient- 
ly  corpulent,  but  deficient  in  flrength  or  vi- 
gour : he  is  incapable  of  exertion,  and  eafily 
fatigued  ; he  is  luxurious,  indolent,  and  cor- 
pulent ; yet  moft  probably  not  more  pletho- 
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ric  than  his  flender  and  labouring  neigh- 
bour ; he  is  the  prey  of  gouty  inflammation, 
oferyfipelas,  &-c,  while  the  temperate,  adlive, 
and  vigorous  man,  knows,  comparatively,  lit- 
tle of  them. 

This  has  been  a great  error  in  pathology; 
confounding  corpulency  with  plethora,  or 
fuppofing  the  former  an  indication  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  vigour, -in., 
creafed  adlion,  and  phlogiftic  diathefis.  The 
more  important  effedls,  of  thofe  powers  which 
produce  corpulency,  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked. Excefs  in  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
indolence,  while  they  produce  corpulency, 
moft  certainly  derange  or  debilitate  the  ani- 
mal conftitution ; and  this  is  the  conftitution 
moft  liable  to  inflammation  : it  is  liable  to  in- 
flammation on  the  flighteft  caufes,  while  the 
fame,  or  much  more  powerful  caufes,  pro- 
duce no  fuch  effedl  in  the  vigorous  and  health- 
ful body.  This  we  hold  to  be  a true  doc- 
trine ; for  on  a fair  and  full  inveftigation  of 
the  fubjed,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  con- 
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ftitution  moft  liable  to  inflammation  is  the 
deranged  and  debilitated  conftitution  ; whe- 
ther as  arifing  from  the  exceffive  or  deficient 
a6lion  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  life,  or  from 
other  caufes.  This  affedlion  is  not  more  fre^ 
quent  in  young  than  in  old  people,  becaufe  they 
are  young ; nor  in  men  than  in  women,  be- 
caufe they  are  men.  The  debility  of  youth 
and  of  old  age  predifpofes  to  inflammation  ; 
and  the  deranged  or  debilitated  of  either 
fex  are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  influence 
of  its  exciting  caufes.  In  every  age,  and 
fex,  and  condition  of  life,  it  is  derange-  ' 
ment  or  debility  that  predifpofes  to  inflam- 
mation : the  rich  are  predifpofed  to  it  by  ex- 
cefs  and  indolence  ; the  poor,  by  want  and 
labour;  while  the  temperate  and  adlive  man, 
found  and  vigorous  in  conftitution,  refifts 
the  influence  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce 

i ♦ 

It*  , 

From  all  this  it  might  feem,  that  the  com- 
mon pradice  employed  in  inflammation  ought 
to  be  entirely  difearded;  that  the  body  ought 
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to  be  invigorated,  and  not  debilitated  ; 
that  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  evacuations 
muft  increafe  the  effeas  both  of  the  predif- 
poling  caufes,  and  of  the  more  immediate 
caufes  of  the  difeafe.  And  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  effea  of  the  pradice.  When  in- 
flammation takes  place  in  a body  deranged 
or  debilitated,  fliowing  typhoid  fymptoms,  or 
. fymptoms  of  great  debility,  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen and  antiphlogiftic  pradice  is  as  dan- 
gerous, and  as  deftrudive,  if  not  more  fo, 
than  in  putrid  fever,  or  even  the  plague  it- 
felf. 

This  method  of  cure,  therefore,  is  n^t  ad- 
miflible  in  a weakened  and  deranged  body ; 
it  cannot  fail  to  increafe  the  predifpofition, 
as  well  as  the  more  immediate  effeds  of  the 
exciting  caufes  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  on- 
ly applicable  in  the^  vigorous  conftitution, 
where  there  is  high  excitement ; where  the 
exciting  caufes  of  inflammation  have  ope- 
rated forcibly ; and  where  the  local  irrita- 
tion of  the  inflamed  part  ads  as  a power- 
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*ful  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  caufing  forcible 
re-adion  or  fevere  fymptoms  of  pyrexia. 
Here  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  evacuations 
are  indicated,  to  diminifli  the  fum-total  of 
llimulant  adion,  that  the  fyftem  may  not 
become  dangeroufly  exhaufted  ; to  diminifli , 
the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  and  other  ftimuli, 
while  the  irritation  of  the  local  affedion  is 
to  be  removed  by  local  remedies,  and  thus 
conduded  to  a favourable  termination, 

But  this  antiphlogiftic  method  of  cure  has 
alfo  its  limitations.  It  is  not  to  remove 
over- excitement  : for  it  has  no  exiftence. 
Nay,  there  is  probably  under-excitement ; 
for,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  the  phlegmafiae 
begin  with  the  fame  general  fymptoms  as 
thofe  difeafes  which  are  more  ftridly  .called 

< V 

fevers";  and  thefe  fymptoms  are  fymptoms  of 
debility.  Some  exciting  caufes  of  inflamma- 
tion, while  they  operate  locally,  and  dimi- 

$ 

nifti  the  excitement  of  a part,  may  alfo  ope- 
rate generally,  and  diminifli  the  general  ex- 
citement. But  at  all  events,  there  are  no 
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good  grounds  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of 
over-excitement,  or  the  fthenic  diathefis.  On 
this  principle,  therefore,  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
V men  and  evacuations  are  neither  fupported 
nor  indicated.  This  pradice  is  indeed  indi-  . 
cated  to  diminifli  over- excitement ; but  this 
excitement  does  not  exift  previous  to  the  in- 
flammation ; it  is  caufed  by  it ; and  therefore 
it  is  only  indicated  to  diminilh  the  fum-total 
of  ftimulant  adion  operating  on  the  fyflem  ; 
yet  this  may  be  overdone,  and  has  been  too 
often  overdone.  It  is  eafy  to  diminilh  the 
general  excitement ; but  the  local  ftimulus, 
or  irritation  of  the  inflamed  part,  is  not  thus 
proportionally  removed.  It  continues  to  ope- 
' rate ; and  while  the  fyftem  is  thus  impove- 
• rilhed  and  debilitated,  the  local  affedion  gets 
an  afcendency  over  it,  as  it  were,  and  there 
is  reafon  to  fear  that  hidden  death  is  often 
the  confequence. 

By  this  pradice,  the  fyftem  is  brought  in- 

k 

to  a fomewhat  limilar  ftate  as  in  thofe  inflam- 
mations of  the  molt  paffive  kind  j as  in  fome 
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inflammations  of  an  eryfipelatous  nature,  where 
there  is  every  typhoid  and  weakly  fymptom, 
and  where  the  praditioner  is  often  furprifed 
with  the  fudden  death  of  his  patient.  Thus 
alfo  is  he  often  furprifed,  even  in  a feeming- 
ly  vigorous  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  as  in  fome 
cafes  of  pneumonia  : but  whether  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  feverity  of  the  affedion,  or  to  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  parts  inflamed, 
or  to  the  ileady  and  decided  obfervance  of 
the  antiphlogifliic  regimen  and  pradice,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  eafy  to  determine. 

This  fubjed,  therefore,  would  require 
much  thinking;  it  would  require  to  be  view- 
ed in  every  different  light ; the  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  at  large  would  need  to  be  conlidered; 
there  is  need  to  he  aware  that,  in  every  cafe 
of  inflammation,  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
antiphlogiftic  pradice,  are  by  no  means  appli- 
cable ; that  it  is  not  applicable  to  remove 
over-excitement,  but  to  moderate  the  excite- 
ment and  pyrexial  fymptoms  that  are  caufed 
by  the  ftimulus  of  the  local  affedion  ; that 
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in  the  greater  number  of  cafes  it  is  not  appli- 
cable at  all,  but  that  a praftice  of  a diredHy 
oppofite  tendency  ought  to  be  employed. 

Were  all  inflammations  founded  limply  on 
the  comparative  llrength  or  weaknefs  of  the 
body ; could  a line  of  dillindlion  be  drawn 
between  adive  and  paffive  inflammation;  and 
could  they  be  corredly  and  diftindlly  ar- 
ranged, in  each  divilion,  in  an  afcending  or 
defcending  feries,  according  to  their  degree, 
or  rather  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ge- 
neral excitement,  the  method  of  cure  would 
be  greatly  elucidated.  We  Ihould  know  when 
to  nourifh  and  fupport  the  body,  or  when  to 
employ  evacuations  and  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men ; when  to  ftimulate  and  when  to  debi- 
litate; and  how  far  either  of  thefe  modes  of 
pradlice  ought  to  be  employed.  But  this 
mode  of  arrangement  is  too  ideal,  and  can-v 
not  be  put  in  pradtice.  For  fuppofe,  that  all 
inflammatory  affeftions  depended  limply  .on 
the  comparative  llrength  or  Weaknefs  of  the 
body,  the  inflammation  at  the  foot  of  the 
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clafs  active  would  meet  that  at  the  head  of 
the  clafs  paffive,  and  we  fliould  be  perplex- 
ed to  know  to  which  clafs  it  belonged.  Be- 
lides,  the  fame  inflammation  is  fometimes  ac- 
tive and  fometimes  paflive,  according  to  the 
exifting  vigour  or  weaknefs  of  the  body.  Our 
judgment  therefore  mull  be  led  by  previous 
and  exifting  circumftances ; by  the  degree  of 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  exifting  previous  to  the 
inflammation  ; by  the  nature  and  degree  of 
force  in  the  adion  of  the  exciting  caufe ; by 
the  confideration,  whether  it  has  operated 
locally,  or  both  generally  and  locally  ; by 
the  degree  of  vigour  or  weaknefs  in  the  body 
as  indicated  by  one  and  all  the  fymptoms ; 
and  by  the  nature,  importance,  and  extent 
of  the  part  inflamed  ; to  learn  from  all  thefe 
things,  that  becaufe  a part  is  inflamed  it  is  of 
no  account  when  compared  to  the  general 
ftate  of  the  fyftem;  that  it  is  the  general  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  that  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded 
in  conduding  the  method  of  cure ; that  the 
common  pradice  in  the  cure  of  inflamma- 
tion is  only  applicable  in  a vigorous  ftate  of 
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the  fydem ; that  in  proportion  as  the  body 
recedes  from  health,  or  is  deranged  or  debi- 
litated, antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  evacua- 
tions are  proportionally  inapplicable  j and 
that  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cafes  in- 
flammation is  to  be  cured  by  a pra6lice  of  a 
diredlly  oppolite  tendency.  Thefe  things  re- 
quire ferious  and  fober  thinking;  becaufe  it 
is  eafy  to  reduce  the  body  and  abflrad:  its 
fluids,  but  not  fo  eafy  to  reftore  them  ; and 
becaufe  there  is  much  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
lancet  has  been  too  often  unfheathed,  and  has 
not  returned  innocent. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We  have  treated  on  inflammation,  in  pur- 
pofe  to  fhow,  that  white  fwelling  neither  de- 
pends on  a phlogiftic,  or  “ a rheumatic  dif- 
pofition  or  diathejis,  nor  on  plethora,  nor 
over-excitement,  nor  on  any  thing  compre- 
hended in  thefe  doctrines.  We  have  feen* 
that  thefe  do6lrines  are  not  ftridlly  appli- 
cable even  to  inflammation  itfelf;  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  over-excitement  or  increafed 
adlion,  becaufe  increafed  adion  cannot  exift 
independently  of  the  immediate  operation  of  , 
a powerful  ftimulus,  or  the  ftimulus  of  fome 
local  difeafe ; that  the  higheft  degree  of 
excitement  conftitutes  health ; that  this  de- 
gree of  excitement  gives  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  refiftance  to  the  exciting  caufes  of  in- 
flammation ; that  the  body  is  the  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  in 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from  health,  or  is  de- 
ranged or  debilitated  ^ and  that,  in  ftiort,  in- 
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flammation  differs  not,  in  this  refpedl,  from 
any  other  difeafe. 

Now  we  may  fuppofe  an  individual  in  a 
Hate  of  perfedl  health,  in  a ftate  of  the 
higheft  degree  of  vigour  or  excitement ; we 
may  fuppofe  him  fubjedled  to  the  operations 
of  temperature  caufing  inflammation ; but 
to  produce  this  effedt,  it  muft  operate  with 
a high  degree  of  force  ; and  having  thus 
operated,  it  will  produce  inflammation ; and 
this  inflammation  will  produce  irritation,  and 
confequent  over-excitement,  and  increafed 
adion.  Thus  is  over- excitement  and  in- 
creafed adion  fully  eftablifhed  ; but  they  did 
not  e^yft  previous  to  the  inflammation  ; for, 
previous  to  this,  there  was  nothing  but  that 
degree  of  excitement  which  conftitutes 
health. 

Again,  we  may  fuppofe  a body  of  another 
defcriprion,  deranged  or  debilitated,  with  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  excitement ; in 
this  body,  a much  lower  degree  of  force  in 
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the  operations  of  temperature  will  produce 
inflammation;  and  once  produced,  the  fymp* 
toms  will  be  very  different  from  thofe  in  the 
vigorous  conflitution.  This  body  was  de- 
ranged or  debilitated  pi'evious  to  the  inflam- 
mation, and  therefore  can  fhow  no  other 
fymptoms  but  thofe  of  debility.  The  action 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  will  be  accelera- 
ted, but  not,  properly  fpeaking,  'increafed. 
There  wdll  be  febrile  and  typhoid  fymptoms, 
and  every  fy mptom  of  debility. 

If  the  inflammation  of  white  fwelling  can 
be  likened  to  any  thing,  it  is  to  this  kind  of 
inflammation  ; to  inflammation  of  the  moft 
paffive  kind;  to  chronic,  rather  than  to  acute 
rheumatifm.  But  it  will  liken  unto  no  dif- 
eafe  whatever;  to  no  kind  of  rheumatifm, 

nor  no  kind  of  inflammation.  The  inflam- 

) 

mation  of  white  fwelling  is  an  inflammation 
fiii  generis  ; \i  is  produced,  and  modified,  by 
an  internal  caufe,by  a fcrophulous  diathefis; 
and  muft  therefore  be  different  from  any  in- 
flammation ariling  from  an  external  caufe : 
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yet.it  is  furely  more  like  untopaflive  than  to 
adtive  inflammation,  more  like  unto  paffive 
than  to  acute  rheumatifm;  though  the  ana- 
logy to  either,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
latter,  is  furely  very  far  diftant. 

It  is  unlike  adlive  inflammation,  becaufe 
it  is  not  connedled  with  high  excitement 
and  increafed  adlion,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  is  unlike  acute  rheumatifm  ; it  is  more 
like  paffive  inflammation  and  chronic  rheu- 
matifm, becaufe,  like  thefe  difeafes,  it  is  con- 
nedled with  a low  excitement  and  languid 
adlion.  In  thefe  refpedls  it  may  be  compared 
to  paffive  inflammation  and  chronic  rheu- 
matifm ; though,  in  other  refpedls,  there  is  no 
fort  of  analogy. 

I 

In  as  far,  then,  as  low  excitement  and  lan- 
guid adlion  are  concerned,  there  is  fome  ana- 
logy  between  white  fwelling  and  paffive  in- 
flammation and  chronic  rheumatifm.  It  is 
like  paffive  inflammation  alfo,  inafmuch  as  it 
has  a ftrong  tendency  to  terminate  in  fuppu- 
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ration;  but  in  this  refped  it  differs  totally 
from  every  fpecies  of  rheumatifm. 

It  was  an  egregious  blunder  to  confound 
acute  rheumatifm  with  white  fwelling,  and 
to  mdikt  young  people  plethoric,  with  a rheu- 
matic difpojition,  or  a phlogiftic  diathejis.  W ere 
it  poffible  that  plethora  could  exift,  the  fub- 
je6ls  of  white  fwelling  are  not  the  fubjedls 
of  plethora.  White  fwelling  generally  takes 
place  in  young  people ; and  they  are  fo  young, 
that  the  grow^th  of  their  bodies  is  far  from 
being  completed.  The  new'  matter  received 
into  their  bodies  is  fully  employed  in  their 
growth ; there  is  nothing  to  fpare  to  over- 
fwell  their  mafs  of  fluids ; and  they  have  that 
fort  of  debility  which  is  attendant  on  growth. 
Youth  and  old  age  are  furely  not  the  periods 
of  plethora.  In  the  former  period,  the  body 
needs  a great  fupply  to  its  growth  ; and  in 
the  latter,  to  its  w'afte.  The  prime  and 
vigour  of  life  is  the  period  of  plethora ; 
yet  neither  at  this  period  is  there  any  fatif- 
fadory  evidence  that  it  exifts.  The  dodrine 
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of  plethora  is  as  vague  and  as  hypothetical 
as  the  dodrine  of  a phlogiftic  diathefis.  Yet 
have  they  gone  hand  in  hand,  as  clear,  fixed, 
and  eftabli filed  rules  of  pradice,  to  the  no 
fmall  effufion  of  human  blood. 

But  while  the  fubjeds  of  white  fwellihg 

/ 

are  without  plethora,  and  without  a phlogifi 
tic  diathefis,  they  have  the  debility  of  growth  j 
and,  added  to  this,  they  have  hereditary  or 
inherent  difeafe.  The  adions  of  their  bo- 
dies are  difplayed  in  a manner  languid  and 
morbid  ; infiead  of  their  fyftems  being  per- 
fedly  renewed,  and  growing  up  to  health, 
maturity,  and  vigour,  and  the  different  or- 
gans performing  their  fundions  as  they  ought, 
fcrophulous  affedions  take  place  of  various 
kinds,  and  among  the  refi  white  fwelling.  This 
is  the  great  and  fundamental  fource  of  white 
fwelling  j it  is  an  adual  fcrophulous  diathe- 
fis, a hereditary  difeafe  ; it  is  difplayed  by 
languid  and  morbid  adions  and  imperfed 
fundions ; aided  by  the  debility  of  growth, 
it  gives  rife  to  white  fwelling.  Thefe  caufes 
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of  themfelves  are  fufficient  to  produce  this 
difeafe,  and  do  moil  frequently  produce  it. 
They  fcldom  require  the  aid  of  other  caules  ; 
and  when  other  caufes  do  operate,  they  all 
tend  to  a fomewhat  fimilar  eflfed: ; they  all 
tend  to  the  produdtion  of  derangement  or  de- 
bility : and  thus  is  white  I'welling  produced, 
either  by  the  fcrophulous  diathefis,  and  the 
debility  of  growth  Amply ; or  by  the  help  of 
other  caufes,  which  induce  a ftill  greater  dg- 
pravation  of  the  fcrophulous  body,  and  throw 
it  into  the  ftate  of  adlual  difeafe. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  plethora,  nor  no 
phlogiftic  diathefis.  Plethora,  and  over-ex- 
citement, are  unfounded  in  the  nature  of 
things;  they  are  incompatible  with  the  fcro- 
phulous diathefis;  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  debility  of  growth  ; they  are  incompa-' 
tible  with  all  the  caufes  which  tend  to  the 
produftion  of  white  fwelling.  In  the  fcro- 
phulous body,  in  the  body  with  white  fwel- 
ling, there  is  nothing  but  languid  and  mor- 
bid adlions  and  imperfedl  fundlions : the 
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fymptoms  of  derangement  and  debility  are 
many ; there  is  not  a Angle  reafon  to  fuppofe 
an  oppofite  ftate  of  body ; there  is  not  a fin-^ 
gle  reafon,  nor  a Angle  conAderation,  to  fup- 
port  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  cupping, 
and  fcarifying,  and  leeching,  and  cooling 

I 

laxatives,  and  a ftridl  antiphlogiftic  co'urfe, 
both  as  to  diet  and  every  other  circumftance; 
but  every  reafon,  and  every  conAderation,  to 
fupport  and  indicate  a pradlice  of  diredly 
oppoAte  powers  and  effeds.  ' 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CURE  WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  EMPLOYED  IN  WHITE  SWELLING. 


Though  we  had  neither  heard  of  a humo- 
ral pathology,  nor  of  a dodrine  of  plethora, 
nor  a phlogiftic  diathelis,  yet  we  could  learn 
fomething  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  white 
fwelling,  from  the  method  of  cure  which  has 
been  employed.  We  could  learn,  that  it 
mull  have  been  confidered  as  caufed  by  a fu- 
perabundance  of  the  fluids,  and  an  exube- 
rance of  health  in  the  folids ; by  plethora, 
and  over-excitement ; for  the  fluids  have 
been  abftraded,  and  the  folids  debilitated  ; 
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both  local  and  general  bleedings,  with  other 
evacuations,  have  been  employed  ; a ftridl 
antiphlogiftic  courfe  has  been  enjoined : to 
efFedl  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  fcarcely  has 
any  thing  been  left  undone,  that  could  impo- 
verifh  or  leflen  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  or 
that  could  derange  or  debilitate  the  folids. 

By  this  pra6lice,  we  are  fully  informed  of 
the  opinions  which  have  been  held  of  the 
nature  of  this  difeafe.  It  muft  have  been 
confidered  as  depending  on  plethora,  and 
over-excitement,  and  increafed  adlion  ; or 
elfe,  what  could  be  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  practice  ? 

But  were  thefe  dodlrines  well  founded, 
were  white  fwelling  caufed  by  plethora  and 
over- excitement,  the  antiphlogiftic  method  of 
cure  could  not  fail  to  remove  the  difeafe ; it 
could  not  fail  to  impoverifh  the  fluids,  and 
reduce  the  excitement : Yet  as  certainly  as 
it  can  produce  thefe  effedls,  as  certainly  has 
it  not  effetfted  the  cure  of  white  Iwelling. 
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Now  this  want  of  fuccefs  muft  be  owing 
to  one  of  two  things  ; either  to  the  incurable 
nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  or  to  the  method 
of  cure  being  ill- contrived  ; or  perhaps  it  is, 
that  this  difeafe  is  not  only  of  difficult  cure, 
but  that  the  method  of  cure  w’hich  has  been 
employed  is  ill-adapted  to  the  effeft. 

That  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  not  eafily 
effedled,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe. 
Were  it  produced  by  the  foie  operation  of 
external  caufes,  like  moll  other  difeafes,  the 
cafe  would  be  widely  different.  The  opera- 
tion of  thefe  caufes  might  be  prevented,  and 
powers  capable  of  doing  away  their  effeds 
might  be  employed  to  its  removal.  But  it 
does  not  depend  fimply  on  external  caufes  ; 
it  depends  on  an  internal  caufe,  or  at  lead 
this  caufe  gives  the  predifpofition,  or  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  the  cure  of 
white  fwelling  cannot  be  eafily  effeded ; its 
cure  muft  be  more  or  lefs  difficult  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  degree  of  original  depravity  ; in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  fcrophulous 
diathefis ; in  proportion  to  the  degree  m 
which  it  is  the  effea  of  this  diathefis,  or  the 
effed  of  external  caufes. 

9 

But  in  whatever  degree  the  fcrophulous 
diathefis  may-exift,  it  is  to  combat  in  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe ; it  is  a primary  and  fun- 
damental confideration  ; it  is  to  be  confidered 
whether  we  know  any^thing  of  its  nature; 
whether  we  know  fo  much  of  it  as  to  war- 
rant any  particular  mode  of  pradice ; or  if 
we  do  not,  we  ought  furely  to  proceed  with 
diffidence  and  caution. 

Judge,  however,  from  what  has  been  done 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  the  impref- 
fion  arifes,  that  the  nature  of  the  fcrophulous 
diathefis  has  been  clearly  and  completely 
underftood.  We  behold  a moft  decided  and 
adive  pradice  ; a pradice  that  can  do  either 
much  good  or  much  harm.  If  it  be  right,  it 
is  greatly  right ; if  it  be  wrong,  it  is  as  great-  , 
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ly  wrong ; it  has  no  medium  nor  middle 
courfe. 

But,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  were  the  pradice 
conduded  according  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
fubjed,  we  fliould  perhaps  proceed  with  fome- 
what  more  caution.  We  ftiould  view  the 
evidence  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion ; the 
evidence  both  for  and  againfl;  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  method  of  cure;  the  evidences  for  this 
method  of  cure,  and  the  evidences  for  one  of 
a diredly  oppofite  nature,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly ; being  not  unmindful  that  expe- 
rience has  no  hiare  in  the  queftion  ; that  it 
cannot  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  method  of  cure. 

Laying  experience  therefore  out  of  the 
queftion,  we  would  alk  what  principle  is  there 
to  fupport  this  pradice  ; to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding,  and  cupping,  and  fcarifying, 
and  leeching,  and  cooling  laxatives,  and  a 
ftrid  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  both  as  to  diet 
and  every  other  circumftance  ? Has  the  ex- 
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iftence  of  a phlogiftic  ftate  of  the  animal  bo- 
dy been  proved,  or  is  it  capable  of  proof? 
Does  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
fcrophulous  diathefis  fupport  the  pradlice  ? Is 
it  warranted  by  any  one  confideration  regard- 
ing thofe  caufes  which  excite  the  phenomena 
of  fcrophula  or  white  fwelling?  Is  it  fupport- 
ed  by  a juft  or  proper  confideration  of  thefe 
phenomena  themfelves  ? Is  it  defended  by 
experience ; or  is  it  defended  by  any  thing 
that  can  be  thought  or  conceived  ? 

In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done?  Should  we 
not  fit  quiet  and  do  nothing  ? Should  we  not 
rather  do  nothing,  than  work  deftruflion  and 
mifchief  ? than  grope  in  the  dark,  without 
even  a fingle  plaufible  principle,  or  rule  of 
praftice,  or  the  fmalleft  glimpfe  of  experience 
to  guide  our  fteps  ? Is  it  an  eafy  matter,  or 
of  no  confideration,  to  ftarve,  and  bleed,  and 
cup,  and  fcarify,  and  leech,  and  purge,  right 
or  wrong  ? If  this  praflice,  fo  important  in 
its  eftefts,  cannot  be  clearly  ftiown  to  be 
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right,  it  ought  furely  to  be  left  undone.  If 
we  are  ignorant,  let  us  confefs  our  ignorance  ; 
if  we  know  not  which  hand  to  turn  us  to, 
let  us  leave  the  fufferer  to  his  defires  and  a- 
verfions,  to  the  impulfes  and  defires  of  na- 
ture, to  the  operations  of  a "vis  mcdicatrix 
natures,  and  be  blamelefs. 

* 

But  this  difeafe  is  a mofl:  formidable  dif- 
eafe ; it  is  a mofl;  excruciating  and  painful 
difeafe ; it  deftroys  limbs,  and  it  deftroys  life : 
on  the  old  principles  and  pradice,  it  has  fel- 
dom  or  never  been  cured,  and  as  feldom  has 
a joint  been  brought  to  anchylofe. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  make  trial  of 
another  method  of  cure.  This  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  by  the  antiphlogiflic  pradlice  is  fufficient 
to  warrant  the  attempt ; but  there  are  other 
reafons  to  fupport  a revolution  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe. 

Though  we  know  little  of  the  nature  of 
the  fcrophulous  diathefis,  yet  this  we  know. 
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that  it  does  not  admit  of  plethora  or  over-est- 
eitement.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  we  know, 
that  “ the  fcrophulous  habit  feems  to  confift 
in  laxnefs  and  debility,  in  an  imperfect  ac- 
tion of  the  arteries,  in  an  imperfeft  fecretion 
of  the  folids,  and  efpecially  in  an  imperfect 
fecretion  of  the  bony'* matter that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  fcrophulous  body  are  difplayl 
ed  in  a manner  languid  and  morbid  j that 
the  exciting  caufes  of  fcrophula,  whether 
they  operate  in  the  earlier  or  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  are  all  of  a deranging  or  de- 
bilitating nature  ; that  all  the  adual  pheno- 
mena of  fcrophula  mark  a Hate  of  derange- 
ment or  debility  ; and,  finally,  there  is  fome 
experience,  that  the  moft  effeftual  mode  of 
removing  thefe  phenomena,  is  by  the  ufe  of 
every  power  that  can  enrich  the  fluids  and 
invigorate  the  folids ; that  can  enrich  and  in- 
creafe  the  fluids,  ra'ther  than  impoverilh  or 
diminifli  them  ; that  can  increafe  the  excite- 
ment and  adlivity  of  the  folids,  rather  than 
render  them  more  languid  and  more  mor- 
bid. 
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View  then  the  evidence  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  j the  evidence  for  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  method,  and  the  evidence  for  a con- 
trary method  of  cure.  Conlider  that  the 
dodlrines  of  plethora,  of  a phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis,  and  of  over-excitement,  are  purely  hy- 
pothetical ; that  they  are  hypothetical  when 
applied  to  the  moft  healthful  and  vigorous 
body,  and  far  more  fo  to  the  predifpofed  and 
fcrophulous  habit : throw  former  impreffions 
and  prejudice  away,  and  view  the  fubjedl  as 
if  from  the  beginning  ; view  the  fcroplfulous 
body  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  clogged,  as  it  were,  with 
predifpofition  or  hereditary  difeafe  ; conlider 
the  phenomena  of  the  fcrophulous  habit; 
confider  the  nature  of  the  exciting  caufes  of 
fcrophula,  and  what  mull  be  their  effedls ; 
and  then  judge  whether  the  evidence  in  fup- 
port  of  the  antiphlogillic  method,  or  the  evi- 
dence in  fupport  of  an  oppolite  method  of 
cure,  are  the  llronger. 

Suppose  the  fcrophulous  diathelis  out  of 
the  queftion;  fuppofe  that  white- fweliing 
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were  the  foie  efFe6l  of  external  caufes  ; and  I 
fuppofe  thefe  caufes  deranging  or  debilitating 
in  their  nature  and  effedls — is  it  common  fenfe 
that  powers  of  a limilar  nature  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  thefe  effedls  ? But  there  is 
no  fuppofition  in  the  cafe ; the  exciting  caufes 
of  white  fwelling,  and  every  form  of  fcro- 
phula,  are  all  deranging  or  debilitating  in 
their  nature  and  effeds ; and  to  increafe  thefe 
effeds,  and  to  render  them  of  more  difficult 
removal,  there  is  the  fcrophulous  diathefisi 
So  much  the  more  then  is  the  antiphlogiftic 

ihethod  of  cure  contra-indicated; 

« 

It  is  this  diathefis,  this  hereditary  difpo- 
fition,  that  renders  the  difeafe  of  difficult 
cure  for  furely  it  is  not  eafy,  if  at  all  pof-  • 
lible,  to  change  the  original  conformation  of  ^ 
the  animal  body.  Yet  on  this  fubjed  we 
cannot  fpeak  with  precifion.  We  know  not 
the  extent  of  Nature’s  powers,  nor  what  they  , 
will  do  when  properly  affifted.  Scrophulous  ; 
tumours  have  been  difcufled ; fcrophulous  ul- 
cers have  healed ; and  fcrophulous  joints  have  : 
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anchylofed.  But  thefe  things  happen  compa- 
ratively fo  rarely,  that  we  are  driven  to  one 

of  two  conclulions ; either  that  the  nature  of 

\ 

the  difeafe  renders  it  of  difficult  cure,  or 
that  the  method  of  cure  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
effedl.  One  or  other  of  thefe  things  mull 
operate ; and  furely  the  former  has  no  incon- 
liderable  ffiare  in  the  matter.  Yet  we  can 
form  no  eftimate  of  its  ffiare  ; for  as  furely 
the  method  of  cure  which  has  been  employ- 
ed is  ill  fitted,  either  to  the  alleviation  or  re- 
moval of  the  difeafe. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  dodtrine 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  eftabriffi  ; if 
fcrophula  or  white  fwelling  does  not  depend 
on  plethora  and  a phlogifiic  diathefis,  but  on 
derangement  or  debility  difplayed  in  languid 
and  morbid  adlion,  moll  unqueftionably 
“ confiderable  advantages’’  cannot  be  “ ob- 
tained by  a due  attention  to  a proper  anti- 
phlogiftic  courfe  This  is  felf-obvious,  and 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  417. 
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requires  no  demonftration.  It  requires  no  de- 
monftration  that  a due  attention  to  a proper 
antipblogiflic  courfe  will  derange  and  debili- 
tate the  moft  vigorous  and  healthful  body ; 
and  how  much  more  a body  difeafed,  la- 
bouring under  the  fcrophulous  diathefis,  and 
over  this  the  effeds  of  many  deranging  and 
debilitating  powers? 

Yet  we  are  taught  that  “ the  firft  remedy 
which,  with  this  view,  (hould  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, is  blood-letting  ; but  inftead  of  general 
evacuations  from  the  arm  or  elfewhere,  it 
proves  always  more  effedual  to  take  the 
blood  immediately  from  the  part  affeded. 
Cupping  and  fcarifying  is  here  a principal 
remedy.  The  inftrument  fliould  be  applied 
to  each  fide  of  the  difeafed  joint ; on  each 
fide  of  the  rotula,  for  inftance,  when  the  knee 
is  the  part  affeded,  and  at  leaft  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  blood  difcharged  \ and  this  is  to  , 
be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  once,  twice, 
or  oftener,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
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fymptoms  and  ftate  of  the  patient’s  ftrength 
at  the  time 

It  is  well  that  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength”  is  at  all  confidered ; it  is  well  that 

general  evacuations*'  are  not  advifed  from 
the  arm  or  elfewhere."  Yet  from  where  it  is^ 
advifed,  it  will  perhaps  make  little  difference 
as  to  its  real  or  ultimate  eftedl.  “ Ten  ounces 
of  blood  difcharged  from  each  fide  of  the  ro- 
tula,  for  inftance,”  may  be  as  effedlual,  per-’ 
haps,  in  debilitating  the  patient,  as  “ ten 
ounces  from  the  arm  or  elfewhere;”  and  more 
efpecially  if  it  “ be  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals, once,  twice,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  and  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  ftrength  at  the  time.” 

Now  thefe  are  juft  the  very  two  confide- 
rations,  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms,  to  forbid  either  gene- 
ral or  local  bleeding,  or  any  other  part  of  a 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  417,  418. 
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debilitating  or  antiphlogiftic  courfe  of  prac- 

I 

tice.  The  ftate  of  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
at  no  time  admit  the  lofs  of  one  drop  of 
blood ; and  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  abftraded  the  patient  mull  be  pro- 
portionally injured.  The  young  and  the  fcro- 
phulous  habit  is  not  the  habit  for  bleeding  ; 
and  if  deranging  and  debilitating  powers 
have  operated  as  exciting  caufes,  it  is  ftill 
more  contra-indicated.  Scrophula  and  youth 
are  incompatible  with  vigorous  and  adive 
folids,  and  plenitude  of  fluids ; and  therefore 
on  this  ground  alone  the  pradice  of  bleeding 
in  any  form  or  in  any  quantity,  is  totally  in- 
admilRble. 

It  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
fcrophulous  diathefis,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  deranging  or  debilita- 
ting pow’ers  have  operated,  that  the  fymp- 
toms  are  tnore  or  lefs  violent.  It  muft  be  fo; 
for  thefe  powers,  and  the  fcrophulous  diathe- 
lis,i  are  the  primary  and  fundamental  caufes 
of  the  difeafe  ; and  it  is  impolEble  that  they 
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can  give  ftrength  or  high  excitement.  The 
fymptoms  therefore  muft  be  more  or  lefs  vio- 
lent in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
thefe  caufes  operate,  or  have  operated ; and 
there  is  not  one  of  the  fymptoms  properly 
confidered  that  portend  a date  of  ftrength, 
but  the  very  contrary  ; the  patient’s  ftrength 
is  far  below  the  ftrength  of  health,  and  eve- 
ry fymptom  fliows  it.  He  is  incapable  of 
exertion,  and  eafily  fatigued.  While  the 
health  and  ftrength  of  his  neighbours  is  im- 
proved by  exercife,  his  is  deftroyed.  Lan- 
• \ 

guor,  and  hedic,  and  acute  pain,  and  fleep- 
lefs  nights,  fucceed  to  all  his  exertions.  His 
appetite  is  puny,  and  the  force  of  every  func- 
tion is  diminiftied.  Thus  the  difeafe  begins, 
and  thus  it  ends:  it  begins  with  every  fymp- 
tom of  debility ; thefe  fymptoms  gradually 
increafe,  ftiowing  a gradual  increafe  of  the 
caufe  by  which  they  are  produced  ; it  does 
not  begin  in  ftrength  and  end  in  weaknefs  ; 
it  begins  in  weaknefs,  and  this  weaknefs  gra- 
dually increafes,  till  “ the  patient  is  reduced 
to  little  more  than  Ikin  and  bone nay,  even 
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till  death,  “ if  the  member  is  not  either  am- 
putated, or  if  a cure  of  the  diforder  is  not  in 
one  way  or  another  effedled.” 

But  thefe  are  the  points  at  iflue,  to  prevent 
either  the  neceffity  of  amputation,  or  the 
death  of  the  patient.  Now  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  will  admit,  that 
if  thefe  confequences  can  be  prevented,  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe  is  the  time  to 
make  the  attempt.  This  is  the  time  at  lead 
in  w'hich  there  is  the  greateft  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs ; and  beginning  the  cure  at  this  period, 
the  chance  of  fuccefs  will  be  according  as  it 
is  ill  or  well  direded. 

If,  then,  the  difeafe  has  nothing  of  ftrength 
in  it,  but  every  fymptom  of  derangement  or 
weaknefs,  is  it  right  to  begin  the  cure  with 
bleeding,  and  purging,  and  “ a ftrid  anti- 
phlogiftic  courfe  both  as  to  diet  and  every 
other  circumftance  ?”  Would  any  one  think 
of  this  method  of  cure,  after  “ the  patient  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  (kin  and  bone?’^ 
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Common  fenfe  would  fay,  furely  this  patient 
requires  every  kind  of  fupport  that  can  be 
thought  of  or  devifed.  But  what  is  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  Hate  of  the  patient  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ? There  is  no  difference  but  only  in  de- 
gree at  leaft  there  is  no  difference  to  efta- 
blifh  a different  method  of  cure ; the  fymp- 
toms  are  only  more  obvious,  and  fhow  high- 
'i  er  degrees  of  derangement  and  debility;  the 
{ patient  has  only  paffed  from  one  degree  of 

j m 

derangement  and  weaknefs  to  a higher  de- 
f gree  of  the  fame  ftate.  The  method  of  cure' 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  fame  at  the  com-^ 
mencement  as  at  the  more  advanced  ftages 
of  the  difeafe  ; and  furely  no  one  would  now 
think  of  bleeding,  and  purging,  and  ftarva- 
tion,  when  “ the  patient  is  reduced  to  lit- 
tle more  than  fkin  and  bone.” 

This  kind  of  pradice  does  nothing  elfe 
than  hurries  on  the  fatal  event.  It  deranges 
ftill  more  the  already  dera«ged  and  fcro- 
phulous  body;  it  accelerates  the  progrefs 
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of  every  fymptoni,  and  renders  them  more 
and  more  violent ; it  tends  to  the  produc- 
tion of  other  forms  of  fcrophula,  as  phthifis 
pulmonalis ; it  flops  the  poflibility  of  pre- 
venting fuppuration  in  the  difeafed  joint ; it 
interrupts  and  deflroys  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  nature,  in  bringing  the  joint  to 
anchylofe  ; and  it  enfures  the  neceliity  of 
amputation,  br  accelerates  the  death  of  the 
patient.  It  is  not  therefore  “ according  to 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms”  that  this 
practice  ought  to  be  employed  ; it  is  rather 
“according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms” 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed. 

But  while  antiphlogiflic  regimen  and  an- 
tiphlogiflic  practice  weaken  the  energies  of 
the  fcrophulous  body,  and  haften  fuppuration 
in  the  difeafed  joint,  and  flop  the  anch>'lo-  ' 
ling  procefs,  the  fame  efftds  are  produced 
by  fome  applications  that  are  made  to  the 
joint  itfelf.  Thefe  are  the  effedls  of  “ eight 
or  ten  ounces.of  blood  difcharged  once,  twice, 
or  oftener,”  even  though  “ repeated  at  pro- 
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per  intervals for  the  fcrophulous  body,  la- 
bouring under  white  fwelling,  is  not  apt  to 
form  new  fluids,  and  the  ingejla  are  in  fmall 
proportion.  But  the  evil  does  not  reft  here  ; 
by  this  difcharge  of  blood,  the  difeafed  joint 
is  farther  deranged,  its  morbid  condition  is 
increafed,  the  fuppurative  ftage  is  battened 
on  apace,  and  the  total  deftrudjon  of  the  joint 
is  made  certain. 

This  may  be  the  worft  view- of  the  fub^ 
jed ; yet  perhaps  the  pidure  is  not  over- 
drawn : For  what  can  be  the  principle  on 
which  this  pradice  is  founded  ? and  what 
are  the  effeds  of  drawing  blood  from  this 
difeafed  joint?  The  principle  is  the  violence 

of  the  pain  ; and  pain  has  been  always  un- 

> 

derftood  to  indicate  a ftate  of  high  or  adive 
inflammation.  Hence  the  pradice  of  bleed- 
ing, and  cupping,  and  fcarifying,  and  leech^ 
ing,  in  the  cafe  of  all  pains,  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  fvftem  or 
the  caufe  by  which  they  are  produced.  But 
of  all  inflammations,  fcrophulous  mfiamma- 
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tion  is  perhaps  the  very  laft  to  fuit  this  prac-  ■>, 
tice ; and  though  in  fcrophulous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  fcarifications  have  been  of 
ufe,  yet  this  is  on  another  principle  than  the 
mere  abftradion  of  blood  ; and  this  principle  | 
will  not  apply  to  white  fwelling,  nor  to  any  | 
indolent  fcrophulous  tumour.  j 

1 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  fcrophulous  in-  j 
flammation ; it  is  the  moft  paflive  of  all  in-  | 
flammations ; it  has  a greater  tendency  to  ■ 
terminate  in  fuppuration.  What  tumour,  ' 
or  what  abfcefs,  fo  indolent  as  the  fcrophu-  j 
lous  tumour  or  abfcefs  ? It  begins  in  languid 
or  torpid  adlion  ; it  is  flow  and  tedious  in  its 

progrefs ; and  at  length  it  diflTolves  in  mat-  i 

i 

ter,  as  it  were,  from  the  mere  want  of  adlion,'  i 
It  is  this  indolent  and  torpid  ftate  of  the  fcro- 
phulous tumour  that  renders  it  fo  little  fuf- 
ceptible  of  being  roufed  or  excited  into  ac- 
tion. It  is  therefore  this  torpor,  or  want  of 
adion  in  itfelf,  that  renders  it  fo  little  fuf- 
ceptible  of  refolution.  It  has  the  ftrongeft; 
tendency  towards  fuppuration. 
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This  is  the  exad  defcription  of  every  fcro- 
phulous  tumour;  it  is  the  exa6l  defcription 
of  white  fwelling  of  the  joints ; for  this  is  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a fcrophulous  tu- 
mour. It  has  its  origin^  in  languid  or  torpid 
adlion  ; it  is  indolent  and  torpid  in  its  very 
nature  and  elTence ; it  is  more  eafy  to  acce- 
lerate than  retard  Jts  progrefs ; bones,  carti- 
lages, and  ligaments,  are  diforganized,  and 
form  matter  from  their  deranged  and  indo- 
lent ftate,  from  the  mere  want  of  adion. 


In  all  this  there  is  nothing  like  adtive  in- 
( flammation ; for  this  inflammation  is  obe- 
. dient  to  the  adtion  of  every  curative  power, 
and  is  greatly.fufceptible  of  refolution.  If  it 
' fuppurates,  it  heals  kindly ; there  is  a fpeedy 
reprodudlion  of  the  loft  fubftance.  If  the 
I inflammation  of  fcrophula  or  white  fwelling 
can  be  likened  unto  any  inflammation,  it  is 
- to  that  of  the  moft  paflive  kind  ; for  this  in- 
flammation is  feldom  and  moft  difficultly  re- 
folved  ; it  generally  terminates  in  fuppura- 
tion  or  in  gangrene;  the  dead  parts  are  flow- 
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\y  feparated  ; the  ulcer  difcharges  a thin  ill- 
digefted  matter ; and  the  loft  fubftance  is 
llowlj  reproduced. 

( 

But  there  is  one  point  Which  muft  not  be 
forgotten  ; and  that  is,  the  violence  of  the 
pain  in  white  fvvelling.  What  muft  it  be 
when  it  has  determined  the  neceffity  of  am- 
putation ? when  even  patients  themfelves 

frequently  prefer  immediate  amputation 
of  the  member  ?”  It  is  indeed  a moft  fevere 
and  excruciating  pain.  It  has  been  taken  as 
the  meafure  of  inflammation.  In  proportion 
as  the  pain  has  been  excruciating,  the  in- 
flammation has  been  fuppofed  proportional- 
ly adlive,  requiring  the  greater  force  of  an- 
tiphlogiftic  remedies.  But  this  is  all  a mif- 
take;  the  greater  the  pain,  the  greater  is  the 
inflammation  paflive,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
rangement in  the  joint,  and  the  nearer  it  is 
to  deftrudlion  ; the  greater  are  its  adlions 
morbid  \ and  the  more  diSicult  it  is  of  being 
excited  into  healthful  adion  ; requiring  the 
greater  force  in  the  adion  of  ftimuli  to  alle- 
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viate  or  remove  the  difeafe,  or  to  bring  any 
relief  to  the  miferable  fufferer. 

The  pathology  of  the  pain,  therefore,  is 
juft  the  very  reverfe  of  what  has  been  fuppo- 
fed.  It  is  the  offspring  of  paflive  inftead  of 
adlive  inflammation;  it  is  the  neceffary  effedl 
of  derangement,  debility,  and  morbid  ad;ion. 
It  is  not  the  offspring  of  adive  inflamma- 
tion, becaufe  the  deranged  and  fcrophulous 
body  does  not  nor  cannot  admit  of  this  kind 
of  inflammation. 

Were  the  pain  of  white  fwelling  caufed 
by  adive  inflammation,  it  ftiould  be  moft  fe- 
vere  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  dif- 
eafe, when  the  body  is  moft  vigorous,  and 
before  it  is  worn  out  with  pain  and  morbid 
irritation.  But  the  pain  is  feldom  the  firft 
fymptom  ; at  leaft  it  is  rather  a dull  than  an 
acute  pain,  with  a fenfe  of  general  languor 
and  weaknefs  in  the  difeafed  limb.  As  the 
other  fymptoms  increafe,  however,  fo  alfo 
does  the  pain  ; as  the  body  becomes  worn 
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out  and  emaciated,  as  the  force  of  every 
fundlion  is  diminifhed,  the  pain  becomes  more 
and  more  fevere ; and  it  is  only  the  burfting 
of  abfcefles,  the  removal  of  diftenlion,  and  ir- 
ritation, that  brings  any  relief  from  this  moft 
acute  and  grievous  pain. 

Now  were  we  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  this  fubjedl,  the  progrefs  and  feverity  of 
the  pain,  we  fliould  find  it  in  the  nature  of 
the  affedled  parts ; in  the  nature  of  bones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments,  and  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  joint : for 
thefe  parts  have  a dull  excitability ; they  are 
infenfible  in  the  healthful  ftate ; though  adl- 
ed  on  by  the  moft  powerful  ftimuli,  there  is 
no  fenfation  of  pain  ; when  compared  to  the 
more  living  parts  of  the  fyftem,  they  are 
dead  and  inorganifed  matter ; yet  they  alfo 
have  their  difeafes,  and  thefe  difeafes  are 
more  defperate,  more  obftinate,  and  more  fe- 
vere, than  the  difeafes  of  the  more  feeling 
and  fenfible  parts : they  are  flow  in  alTuming 
the  morbid  ftate*,  but  when  once  eftablifhed. 
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it  is  as  flow  in  being  removed ; and  their  dif- 
eafes  are  the  difeafes- of  anguifli  and  cruel 
pain. 

It  were  needlefs  to  bring  proof  that  thefe 
parts  are  little  endowed  with  fenfibility ; that 

they  are  flow  in  becoming  difeafed,  and  as 

\ 

flow  in  regaining  the  healthful  ftate  ; and 
that  by  difeafe  their  feeling  and  communi- 
cation of  pain  is  evolved  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. The  furgeon  fees  their  want  of  fen- 
fibility  in  many  of  his  operations;  it  is  feen 
in  the  accidents  of  almofl:  every  day  ; it  is 
feen  in  experiment,  in  the  application  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  ftimuli ; and  their 
extreme  pain  and  tenacity  of  difeafe  is  feen 
and  felt  in  their  difeafes,  and  in  no  one  more 
fo  than  in  white  fwelling  of  the  joints. 

The  infenfibility  of  bones,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, &c.  in  the  healthful  ftate  ; their  ex- 
treme fenfibility  and  pain  in  the  ftate  of 
difeafe,  and  their  flownefs,  firft  in  attaining 
the  height  of  difeafe,  and  then  in  regaining 
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the  healthful  ftate,  are  fixed  and  eftabliftied  \ 
fa<^.ts ; though  perhaps  neither  thefe  fadls  . 
themfelves,  nor  the  pathology  of  the  difeafes  ' 

^ of  thefe  parts,  have  gained  fuSicient  atten- 
tion. - ' . 

But  in  allufion  to  our  prefent  fubjedl,  it 
is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  bones, 
like  the  more  feeling  and  fenfible  parts,  are 
fubjedl  to  inflammation,  fuppuration,  and 
death ; that  the  ligaments,  burfas,  &c.  are 
fubjedl  to  inflammation,  fuppuration,  and 
thickening,  and  to  morbid  fecretion  and  ef- 
fufion  : and  that  inflammation  in  all  thefe 

I 

parts  is  often  produced  by  fimilar  caufes,  and 
on  fimilar  principles,  to  the  inflammation  of 
the  more  living  and  fenfible  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  1 

I 

It  is  produced  by  the  adlion  of  chemicals  ■ 
and  mechanical  flimuli ; yet  ftill  thefe  fti- 
muli'  do  not  produce  an  immediate  effedt. 

On  their  firft  application  there  is  little  or  no 

* • ^ 

pain.  The  flownefs  with  which  the  lefs 
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feeling  parts  of  the  fyilem  are  brought  into 
difeafe,  would  feem  to  correfpond  with  their 
degree  of  infenlibility  : but  at  length  the 
period  of  inflammation^  and  pain  does  come, 
excruciating  to  a degree. 

Thus  is  inflammation  produced  in  the 
bones,  ligaments,  &c.  by  caufes  fimilar  to 
thofe  by  which  it  is  produced  in  the  more 
feeling  and  fenfible  parts  ; and  that  it  is  pro- 
duced on  fimilar  principles  is  perfe6lly  clear. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  ftimuli  derange 
and  debilitate  the  more  fenfible  parts  of  the 
fyftem  j render  their  feeling  more  exquifite, 
caufing  morbid  and  painful  fenfation.  In  ' 
like  manner,  thefe  ftimuli  operate  on  bones, 
ligaments,  &c.  derange  theit  ftruflure,  and 
raife  their  feeling  and  pain  far  above  the 
feeling  and  pain  of  the  more  living  and  fen- 
fible parts. 

Pain,  therefore,  in  the  periofteum,  bones, 
ligaments,  Sec.  may  be  taken  as  the  meafure 
of  inflammation,  i.  the  greater  the  derange- 

N 2 
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ment,  the  greater  the  inflammation  and  pain: 
But  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  that  the  injured 
part  is  under  a Hate  of  high  excitement  or 
increafed  adlion,  requiring  the  greater  force 
of  antiphlogiftic  remedies,  or  deranging  and 
debilitating  powers,  to  refolve  the  inflam- 
mation and  relieve  the  pain.  For  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  cafe  of  inflammation,  is 
caufed  by  the  aftion  of  deranging  or  debili- 
tating powers ; they  derange  the  parts  on 
which  they  operate ; inflammation,  increafed 
fenfibility,  irritation,  and  pain,  enfue ; and 
the  moft  powerful  remedies,  in  removing  thefe 
morbid  effeds,  are  ftimulants  and  aftringents ; 
which  (as  Mr  Benjamin  Bell  emphatically 
obferves),  “ when  the  preparation  is  of  a pro- 
per ftrength,  is  almoft  conftantly  an  abate- 
ment of  the  different  fymptoms  of  pain  and 
tenfion,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  com- 
municated an  agreeable  foothing  fenfation  to 
the  part*.” 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  40. 
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Thus  do  we  underfland  fomething  of  the 
pathology  "of  the  pain  in  white  fwelling. 
The  bones  and  ligaments  are  peculiarly  af- 
flidled.  They  are  infenfible  in  the  healthful 
ftate  ; but  their  feeling  is  evolved  by  difeafe. 
Deranged  and  inflamed,  they  give  the  moft 
acute  torture  and  pain.  That  they  are  de- 
ranged, and  greatly  deranged,  in  white  fwell-  . 
ing,  is  indifputable,  and  they  are  under  a 

9 *■ 

certain  kind  of  inflammation.  But  though 
the  pain  is  moft  acute  and  tormenting,  yet 
there  is  no  increafed  adlion  nor  adlive  inflam- 
mation : there  is  torpid  adtion,  and  the  moft 
paflive  of  all  inflammations  ; for  it  has  the 
ftrongeft  tendency  towards  fuppuration.  The 
fcrophulous  inflammation,  and  the  fcrophu- 
lous  tumour,  wherever  feated,  whether  in 
bones,  ligaments,  or  glands,  have  nothing  in 
them  of  an  adlive  nature. 

On  thefe  principles  we  objecl  to  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen  and  antiphlogiftic  pradtice ; 
we  objedl  to  every  power  that  can  farther 
derange  the  fcrophulous  body  and  the  dif- 

N3  . 
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eafed  joint ; while  we  contend,  that  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  is  to  fupport  and  ftrength- 
en  the  fyftem  by  general  remedies,  and  to  ex- 
cite a6lion  and  abforption  in  the  difeafed 
joint  by  remedies  of  local  application. 

On  thefe  principles  we  objedl,  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  to  local  bleeding,  to  cupping, 
and  fcarifying,  and  leeching  ; for  it  has  a 
moft  deranging  and  debilitating  effect  ; firfl 
in  the  difeafed  joint  itfelf,  and  then  in  the 
- fyflem:  it  increafes  the  pain,  and  it  increafes 
the  fwelling;  it  hurries  on  the  joint  to  fuppu- 
ration  and  caries. 

All  this  may  appear  odd  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  think  otherwife  ; to  thofe  who 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  the  pradlice  j 
and  to  thofe  who  can  difcharge  “ eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  blood”  from  around  “ the  ro- 
tula,  for  inftance,”  becaufe  they  are  “ accuf- 
tomed to  the  pradlice  But  to  all  fuch 


*■  “ In  the  ordinary  way  of  difcharging  only  aii  ounce 
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v/e  would  fay,  that  this  pradice  does  adual- 
ly  increafe  the  pain  and  the  fwelling,  and 
haftens  fuppuration  and  the  total  deftrudtion 
of  the  joint.  Thefe  things  we  have  feen,  par- 
ticularly in  two  cafes ; and  fo  obvioufly  that 

there  could  be  no  miftake.  They  were  leen 

% 

by  others  who  had  no  prejudice,  nor  could 
have  no  theory  to  ferve  ; nay,  who  might  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  pradice,  and,  fee- 
ing a fwelling,  might  think  it  natural  and 
reafonable  to  take  fomething  out  of  it  to  di- 
minilh  it  •,  and  reafoning  thus,  they  reafoned 
no  worfe  perhaps  than  fome  others.  The  pa- 
tients were  children  of  the  fame  family;  the 
one  cafe  was  in  the  knee,  and  the  other  in 
the  hip-joint.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the 
knee  ; and  inftead  of  having  “ very  little  or 


\ 

or  two  of  blood  by  this  operation,  it  has,  in  general,  ve- 
ry little  or  no  influence  ; but,  in  the  quantities  mention- 
ed, and  which,  by  thofe  accuftomed  to  the  praftice,  is 
commonly  eafily  obtained,  it  moft.  frequently  is  attended 
with  very  confiderable  effefts.”  Vide  the  Treatife, 
p.  418. 
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no  influence,”  their  application  was  follow- 
ed “ with  very  confiderable  effedls and 
thefe  effedls  were,  increafe  of  pain  and  fwell- 
ing  ftrongly  marked.  Now  the  fwelling  was 
not  “ occafioned  by  the  application  of  a con- 
liderable  number  of  thefe  animals  it  was 
of  a deeper  dye,  and  carried  with  it  an  in- 
creafing  and  mofl;  excruciating  pain.  Not- 
withftanding,  however,  the  leeches  were  “re- 
peated at  proper  intervals  once,  twice,  thrice,” 
and  with  fimilar  effects,  till  at  length  ab- 
fceffes  took  place  “in  different  parts  of  the 
fwelling,  and  run  in  all  different  directions,” 
they  burfl.  of  themfelves,  but  refufed  to  heal. 
In  a certain  period  the  limb  was  amputated ; 


* “ It  mud  here  be  obferved,  that  cupping  is  in  thefe 
cafes  much  fuperior  to  leeches;  which  is  not  only  a more 
tedious  method  of  getting  the  fame  quantity  of  blood, 
but  the  fwelling  occafioned  by  the  application  of  any 
ronfiderable  number  of  thefe  animals  proves  frequently 
very  troublefome ; and,  what  is  often  of  worfe  confe- 
quences,  gives  fometimes  an  interruption,  for  a time,  to 
the  ufe  of  other  remedies.’*  Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  418, 
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but  the  conftitution  was  in  no  (late  to  admit 

of  adhelion;  the  ftump  opened,  and  the  bone 

projeded;  the  patient,  a beautiful  girl,  died 

under  wafting,  and  hedic,  and  confumption 

✓ 

of  the  lungs. 

This  cafe  might  have  ftood  as  a warning 
againft  bleeding,  leeching,  cupping,  or  fcari- 
fying  : But  it  profited  not ; for  the  hip  cafe 
underwent  the  fame  treatment;  and  the  night 
after  the  application  of  the  leeches  was  the 
fii-ft  fleeplefs  night  that  the  patient  experi- 
enced. Throughout  that  night  fhe  cried 
with  bitter  anguifti,  and  could  find  no  place 
of  reft.  Here  alfb  was  the  fame  pradice  re- 
peated, and  with  firailar  effeds.  At  length 
abfcefles  were  formed ; and  for  years  has  this 
girl  had  many  finufes  difcharging  matter  from 
about  the  joint,  old  orifices  healing,  and  new 
ones  opening*  But  now  there  is  hope  that 
this  joint  may  anchylofe  ; becaufe  this  pa- 
tient has  got  over  her  courfe  of  antiphlogif- 
tic  pradice  ; her  conftitution  is  now  well  fup- 


\ : 
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ported ; and  becaufe  this  joint  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  knife. 

Here,  then,  are  two  ftriking  examples  in 
condemnation  of  local  bleeding : and  they 
were  ftriking  indeed  ; for  in  both  cafes,  and 
foon  after  the  leeching,  the  fwelling  and  pain 
were  unequivocally  and  moft  obvioufly  in- 
creafed.  Neither  let  them  be  regarded  as 
folitary  examples  •,  for  furely  true  experience 
and  obfervation  might  point  out  a number 
more  than  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  hurtful 
and  deftrudive  tendency  of  this  pradlice. 
Nor  let  it  be  contended  that  it  hath  either 
cured  the  difeafe  or  flopped  its  progrefs'j  for 
on  this  fcore  we  can  appeal  to  extenfive  ex- 
perience and  great  authority  itfelf.  And  this 
authority  fays,  that  “gentle  cooling  laxatives, 
at  proper  intervals,  are  here  of  ufe  too  ; and 
the  patient  fliould,  in  every  refped,  be  kept 
upon  a ftrict  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  both  as 
to  diet  and  every  other  circumftance  : from 
a due  attention  to  which,  with  a continuance 
of  the  topical  treatment  already  recommend- 


/ * 
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ed,  I have  frequently  obferved  very  confide- 
rable  advantages,  more  indeed  than  from  any 
other  remedies  1 ever  faw  ufed  in  this  com- 
plaint. 

% 

“ It  is  in  the  firft  ftages  only,  however,  of 
the  difeafe,  that  fuch  a courfe  can  probably 
be  of  much  fervice  ; and  in  fuch,  I am,  from 
experience,  convinced,  that  it  has  frequently 
been  a means  of  curing  diforders,  which 
otherwife  would  probably  have  proceeded  to 
the  laft  ftages  of  white  fwellings.’' 

But  mark — “ The  original  inflammatory 
affedUon  being  once  over,  thefe  fort  of  drains” 
(bleedings  and  iflTues)  ‘‘  feem  to  have  little  or 
no  influence;  and  ought  not  then  to  be  long-  , 
er  perfifted  in,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  ufe 
of  other  remedies,  which,  in  an  advanced 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  prove  commonly  more 
efflcacious 


* Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  420, 
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Now  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  our  au- 
thor’s experience  ; the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
altogether  an  “ inflammatory  affedlion  it 
is  held  to  confift  in  adive  inflammation,  in 
“ an  injlammatory  or  rheumatic  difpofition  or 
diatheJisJ*^  “ The  original  inflammatory  af- 
fedion  being  once  over”  therefore,  the  in- 
flammation is  refolved,  and  the  difeafe  is  cu- 
red. Surely  “ drains  ought  not  then  to  be 
longer  perfifted  in they  have  done  their 
work,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do.  Now, 
after  all  this,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
dileafe,  in  any  one  inftance,  gets  into  “ an 

t 

advanced  ftate,”  requiring  “ the  ufe  of  other 
remedies,  which  prove  cODimonly  more  effi- 
cacious ?”  » 

There  muff  be  fomething  wrong  about 
the  drains ; for  in  fpite  of  them  the  difeafe 
goes  on  in  its  progrefs.  This  is  the  refult  of 
our  author’s  experience  ; and  in  this  refped 
he  does  not  ftand  Angular ; for  furely  there 
are  not  many  cafes  on  record  where  the  dif- 
eafe has  been  cured  by  “ cupping-glafles,  and 
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a finall  blifter  kept  open  with  iflue  oint- 
ment*,” The  drains,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  clofed  up,  or  opened  in  a more  efScacious 

manner;  for  their  “influence”  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  “ difcharge”  by  them  occa- 
fioned ;”  it  depends  on  “ almofl;  a conftant  fli- 
mulus”  being  thus  “ kept  up-|;”  yet  this  is 
a feeble  ftimulus,^  and  not  likely  to  do  much 
good  “ in  deep-feated  inflammations,”  and 
the  lefs  fo  when  alternated  or  anteceded  by 
the  abftradion  of  “ eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood  once,  twice,  or  oftener.” 


* “ Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  where  tl^e 
cupping- glafles  have  not  been  placed,  a fmall  blifter  ihould 
be  direftly  applied  ; and  the  part  kept  open  with  iflue 
ointmc«t,  till  the  wounds  from  the  fcarificator  are  fo  far 
healed,  that  a veficatory  may  likewife  be  laid  on  one  fide 
of  the  joint ; and  fo  foon  as  that  is  nearly  healed,  the 
other  fide  ftiould  be  alfo  bliftered.’' 

I “ By  thus  alternately  applying  them,  firft  to  one 

fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  almoft  a conftant  ftimulus  is 

/ 

kept  up  ; which  in  deep-feated  inflammations  feems  to 
have  fully  a greater  influence  than  all  the  difcharge  occa- 
fioned  by  bllfters."  Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  419. 
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This  is  a fpecimen  of  this  method  of  cure  j 
blood  is  abftradled  in  large  proportion  j yet 
*‘aconftant  ftimulus  is”  to  be  “kept  up.” 
But  the  difeafe  goes  on  its  progrefs,  requiring 
“the  ufe  of  other  remedies,  which  prove 
commonly  more  efficacious.” 

This  is  at  once  the  principle  on  which 
white  fwelling  is  to  be  cured — a conftant  fti- 
mulus ought  to  be  kept  up  ; the  conftitu- 
tion  ought  to  be  preferved  from  decay,  its 
vigour  and  energies  fupported  and  increafed. 
But  the  greater  force  of  the  remedies  ought 
to  be  direded  to  the  difeafed  joint ; for  this, 
though  not  the  primary  caufe  of  all  the  con- 
ftitutional  mifchief,  yet  comes  in  for  an  im- 
portant fliare.  The  local  affedion  being  once 
eftabliffied,  it  wears  out  the  conftitution  by 
conftant  irritation  and  extreme  pain.  It  is 
therefore  a primary  confideration  in  the  alle- 
viation or  cure  of  the  difeafe.  If  it  can  be 
kept  under,  as  it  were,  the  conftitution  will 
not  fuffer ; and  if,  again,  the  conftitution  can 
be  preferved,  it  will  re-ad  on  the  difeafed 
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joint,  and  favour  the  operation  of  every  re- 
medy. The  treatment  of  both  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  A conftant  ftimulus  fhould 
be  kept  up  in  the  difeafed  joint  to  excite  ac- 
tion and  abforption,  to  prevent  irritation  and 
pain  ; the  conftitution  fhould  be  preferved 
by  a proper  ufe  of  the  ordinary,  powers  ot 
life,  and  by  a moderate  and  judicious  ufe  of 
certain  artificial  ftimuli.  Promptitude  in  the 
cure  is  effehtially  requifite.  On- the  firfl  dawn- 
ings  of  difeafe,  or  fo  foon  as  the  “ pra6li- 
tioner  is  called  in,”  the  proper  remedies 
ought  to  be  put  in  force.  He  is  not  to  wafte 
time,  or  his  patient’s  ftrength,  by  fuppofed 
antiphlogiftic  remedies,  or  any  deranging  or 
debilitating  power,  whether  locally  or  gene- 
rally applied.  He  has  no  phlogifti'c  diathefis, 
nor  no  increafed  adion,  to  combat.  He  has 
to  combat  a languid  conftitution,  and  a high- 
ly deranged  and  indolent  joint.  He  has  the 
fame  principle,  and  the  fame  method  of  cure, 
to  purfue  at  the  firft  as  at  the  laft ; and  the 
fooner  put  in  force,  the  greater  chance  of 
fuccefs.  He  has  no  time,  nor  has  the  patient 
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one  drop  of  blood,  nor  one  degree  of  flrength, 
to  lofe, 

•Thus  we  are  led  to  confider  more  parti- 
cularly, and  in  detail,  the  method  of  cure 
which  fliould  be  employed  in  white  fwell- 
ing  : and  this  fubjecl  is  naturally-divided  in- 
to two  branches ; jirji,  the  conftitutional  treat- 
ment ; fecondly,  the  treatment  of  the  lo- 
cal affedlion  or  the  difeafed  joint. 

With  regard  to  the  JirJl  point,  the  con- 
ftitutional treatment,  there  is  no  fixed  rule, 
farther  than  that  the  patient  be  fupported 
by  a due  application  of  the  ordinary  powers 
of  life,  and  certain  artificial  ftimuli.  If  ani- 
mal food  cannot  be  taken  in  the  folid,  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  fluid  ftate,  in  the  form  of 
foups  and  jellies.  Of  the  ufe  of  alcohol,  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  wine,  in  porter,  in  ale, 
or  in  water,  there  is  this  rule,  that  it  be  given 

in  moderate  proportion.  If  its  adlion  is  too 

\ 

powerful,  it  will  give  weaknefs  rather  than 
flrength.  It  can  of  itfelf  afford  no  new  mat- 
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ter  to  the  fyftem  ^ and  therefore  it  can  only 
be  ufeful  as  a cordial,  or  as  gently  exciting 
the  chylopoetic  vifcera  to  the  preparation 
and  abforption  of  chyle. 

It  is  an  objeft,  therefore,  of  the  firft  im- 
portance to  preferve  and  fupport  the  func- 
tions of  the  ftotnach  and  bowels;  to  attend  to 
the  minutise  of  the  dietetic  part  of  the  cure  ; 
to  adminitter  thofe  fubllaiices  that  are  moft 
nutritious — for  they  are  in  general  moft  ea- 
fily  digefted.  Thefe  things  ought  to  be  mi- 
nutely confidered,  that  new  matter  may  be 
fupplied  to  the  growth  and  w’afte  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  to  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of 
its  ftrength.  On  the  fundtions  of  the  ftoraach 
and  bowels  the  whole  fupport  of  the  fyftem 
depends ; and  therefore  the  prefervation  of 
thefe  fundions  is  an  objedl  of  the  very  firft 
confideration  and  importance. 

But  while  this  is  an  objed  of  the  firft  im- 
portance, it  is  difficult  to  accomplifli.  The 
functions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  ge- 
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nerally  iinperfetl.  In  the  more  early  periods 
of  the  difeafe  there  is  coftivenefs,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  diarrhoea.  But  though 
thefe  are  apparently  oppofite  efFefts,  yet  they 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe ; they  arife  from 
imperfe6l  fundion,  from  a fort  of  debility  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  They  muft'  there- 
fore be  increafed  by  every  power  that  can 
produce  a greater  degree  of  derangement  or 
debility  ; and  therefore  by  laxatives  of  every 
defcription ; For  thefe  powers  mull  derange 
or  debilitate  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
in  a degree  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  operate,  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  caufe  evacuation.  Nor  is 

t 

this  all ; for  while  they  operate  they  muft: 
interrupt  or  difturb  the  digeftive  procefs,  and 
cut  off  the  fource  of  nouriftiment,  as  it  were, 
from  the  fyftem.  • 

Now,  for  what  reafon,  or  on  what  prin- 
ciple, are  laxatives  adminiftered  ? If  they 
are  adminiftered  to  remove  a phlogfftic  dia- 
thefis,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  remove  : if 
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they  are  £?iven  to  remove  coflivenefs,  it  is  a 
bad  reafon  ; for  furely  laxatives  will  not  in- 
creafe  the  tone  or  vigour  of  the  ftomach  and 
bovvelsj  and  render  their  functions  more  vi- 
gorous or  more  perfedl.  Nay,  that  they  pro- 
duce a diredtly  oppolite  effe6l  is  clear ; for 
every  repetition  of  the  laxative  requires  an 
increafed  dofe  to  produce  a laxative  effed:. 
If  the  fcrophulous  body,  labouring  under 
white  fwelling,  has  every  fundion  languid 
and  imperfed,  how  are  we  to  exped  a con- 
trary date  of  the  llomach  and  bowels  ? how 
can  we  exped  that  the  bowels  fliould  be  re- 
gular when  every  other  fundion  is  irregular  ? 
Is  it  fair  or  right  to  force  this  fundion,  be-' 
caufe  it  is  fomewhat  more  in  our  power  than 
any  of  the  other  fundions  ? If  the  appetite 
is  bad,  how  can  we  exped  a regular  difcharge 
from  the  bowels  ? Is  it  not  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  appetite  mull  be  improved 
before  the  economy  of  the  bowels  can  become 
natural  ? Can  any  fundion  of  the  body  be 
healthful  or  natural  when  all  the  other  func- 
tions are  in  a morbid  date  ? But  what  is  the 
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refult  of  this  falfe  pathology  and  this  bad 
pradlice  ? To  remove  colli venefs,  laxatives 
are  adminillered  ; every  repetition  of  the  lax- 
ative requires  an  increafed  dofe  to  produce  a 
laxative  effe6l  ; every  repetition  of  the  laxa- 
tive is  followed  by  a greater  debility  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  by  a greater  want  of  ap- 
petite ; the  fyftem  does  not  nor  cannot  efcape ; 
the  ftrength  decays ; every  fundlion  becomes 
more  imperfeft  and  more  morbid ; hedic 
takes  place  j and  the  bowels  pafs  from  one 
fort  of  debility  to  another ; they  pafs  from 
that  fort  of  debility  which  conllitutes  collive- 
nefs  to  that  which  conllitutes  diarrhoea. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  laxatives,  there- 
fore, is  a bad  pradlice.  They  cannot  fail  to 
diminilh  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels; 
and  therefore  they  mull  alfo  diminifli  the  ap- 
petite ; they  impoverilh,  derange,  and  debi- 
litate the  fyftem.  Thefe  are  the  natural  and 
necelfary  effeds  of  laxatives  frequently  re- 
peated ; and  we  fee  no  reafon  to  compromife 
the  matter.  Should  it  be  contended,  that 
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they  render  the  fyftem  more  fufceptible  to 
the  action  of  all  flimuli,  and  thereby  tend  to 
the  production  of  new  aCtions,  and  caufe  the 
abforption  of  difeafed  and  indurated  parts ; 
we  anfwer,  That  this  is  rifking  apofitive  evil 
for  a negative  good  ; their  power  of  doing 
mifchief  is  certain,  while  their  power  of  do- 
ing good  is  doubtful : It  is  certain  that  they 
can  derange  and  debilitate  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  whole  body ; while  it  is  tru- 
ly uncertain  that  they  can  give  the  fcrophu- 
lous  body  renewed  or  increafed  fufceptibility 
of  action,  either  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  life 
or  to  any  other  flimuli. 

/ 

In  the  cure  of  white  fwelling,  therefore, 
the  ufe  of  laxatives,  or  the  praCtice  of  pur- 
ging, fliould  be  extremely  modified,  if  not 
altogether  laid  afide.  There  is  much  againft 
the  practice,  and  little  or  nothing  in  its  fa- 
vour. It  is  abfurd  to  expeCt  a perfeCt  or  re- 
gular function  in  the  bowels,  wfith  an  imper- 
feCt  function  in  the  ftomach.  The  egefta  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  ingefta.  No  harm  can 
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accrue  from  coftivenefs,  but  much  from  pur- 
ging and  diarrhoea.  The  fundions  of  the 
llomach  and  bowels  fhould  be  gently  exci- 
ted by  the  ordinary  powers  of  life  and  fome  *’ 
other  ftimuli,  but  by  no  power  that  can  ei- 
ther  directly  or  indiredly  derange  them,  and 
lead  of  all  by  repeated  laxatives  or  purging ; 
for  this  is  a powder  that  is  firft  deftrudive  to 
the  llomach  and  bowels  themfelves,  and  then 
to  the  whole  body. 

The  next  point  to  be  conlidered  in  the 
conftitutional  treatment  of  the  patient  is  the 
management  of  temperature  : And  this  is  a 
point  of  confiderable  importance ; for  too 
much  heat  mult  prove  hurtful  by  its  exceffive, 
and  too  -low  a temperature  by  its  deficient, 
adion.  In  either  cafe  the  conllitution  mull 
be  hurt ; and  therefore  the  management  of 
temperature  is  a thing  not  to  be  done  at  ran- 
dom. Did  we  know  the  exad  degree  of  tem- 
perature mod  conducive  to  health,  we  Ihould 
arrive  at  fome  fixed  principle  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  application.  , But  this  we  know 
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not,  and  therefore  we  muft  abide  by  general 
rules ; and  they  are  thefe  ; — flannel  Ihould  be 
worn  next  the  Ikin,  and  the  temperature  at 
all  times  regulated  to  the  effedl  of  producing 
agreeable  fenfation. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  then,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  temperature  ought  to  be  regulated; 
in  general,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  it  as  near 
the  healthful  point  as  can  be  fuppofed.  But 
at  times  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  raife  it  fome- 
what  higher,  as  by  the  warm  bath  ; for  the 
ftimulus  of  heat  to  a certain  extent  is  necefla- 
ry  to  preferve  the  fyftem,  and  to  aft  in  con- 
cert with  other  powers  in  railing  and  increa- 
fing  its  energies. 

In  the  treatment  of  white  fwelling  and 
other  fcrophulous  affeftions,  no  part  of  the 
praftice  has  been  more  abufed  perhaps  than 
the  management  of  temperature.  At  one 
time  the  cold  and  at  another  time  the  warm 
bath  has  been  employed  ; at  one  time  the 
body  has  been  ftarved  and  debilitated  with 
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cold,  and  at  another  time  ftimulated  with 
heat.  There  is  a ftiange  confufion  in  this 
pradice,  which  requires  to  be  fet  to  rights. 

A CERTAIN  degree  of  external  temperature 
is  eflential  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  body. 
Its  increafe  or  diminution,  to  a certain  extent  i 
above  or  below  the  healthful  point,  produces 
death , and  its  increafe  or  diminution,  w'ith- 
in  a more  limited  range  of  fcale,  produces 
difeafe.  Thefe  are  eftablilhed  fads ; they 
are  feen  throughout  all  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  In  ftiort,  temperature  inuft  produce 
hurtful  efleds  in  proportion  as  the  furround- 
ing fubftances  abftrad  either  in  too  high 
or  too  low  a degree  the  caloric  from  the  fy- 
ftem.  In  the  former  c^fe,  the  fyftem  mult 
be  hurt  by  the  deficient,  and  in  the  latter, 
by  the  exceffive  adion  of  heat. 

The  influence  of  temperature,  however, 
and  its  effeds  upon  the  body,  are  in  fome 
meafure  relative  ; for  the  fame  variations  of 
temperature  does  not  hurt  two  individuals. 
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nor  the  fame  individual,  at  different  times. 
Its  effedls  are  modified  by  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  ; by  the  habits  of  the  individual 
with  regard  to  temperature;  by  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  above  or  below  the  healthful 
point ; by  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
individual  is  fubjedled  to  its  undue  adion; 
by ‘the  age  of  the  body,  by  its  ftrength  or 
weaknefs,  by  health,  and  by  difeafe. 

But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  confiderations, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  warm  bath, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  temperature  is  raifed 
above  the  healthful  point,  and  in  the  cold 
bath  it  is  reduced  below  it.  The  warm  bath 
therefore  is  the  increafed,  and  the  cold  bath 
the  diminifiied  action  of  the  fame  llimulus. 
In  this  manner  temperature  operates  asoppo- 
fite  powers  with  regard  to  the  living  body. 
The  warm  bath  is  an  exciting,  and  the  cold 
bath  a directly  debilitating  power. 

I 

It  is  impoffible  to  underftand  the  doctrine 
of  the  tonic  power  of  cold  ; and  the  very 
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language  concerning  cold  bathing,  if  rightly 
underftood,  condemns  it.  The  patient  is 
told,  that  if  he  feels  a warm  glow  on  coming 
out  of  the  bath  it  will  do  him  good  ; but  if 
the  glow  does  not  immediately  take  place, 
if  he  remains  cold  and  chilly,  it  will  do  him 
harm.  The  latter  alTertion  is  true,  and  the 
former  falfe.  If  he  remains  cold  and  chilly, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  debility,  it  is  a po- 
litive  proof  that  the  bath  does  him  harm  ; 
but  becaufe  the  glow  takes  place,  it  is  no  po- 
litive  proof  that  it  does  him  good.  If  his 
body  be  comparatively  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
if  he  be  not  much  debilitated,  he  can  bear  the 
abftradlion  of  heat ; on  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  re-adlion,  as  it  has  been  termed,  imme- 
diately takes  place  ; the  loft  heat  is  |bon  re- 
produced ; and  on  putting  on  his  clothes,  a 
genial  glow  is  diffufed  over  his  whole  body: 
But  if  he  be  confiderably  deranged  or  debili- 
tated, with  every  fundion  languid  and  feeble, 
by  the  abftradion  or  deficient  adion  of  heat 
he  is  farther  debilitated  ; re-adion  does  not 
take  place;  the  loft  heat  is  flowly  reprodu- 
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ced ; he  remains  for  a confiderable  period  cold 
and  chilly,  with  many  other  fymptoms  of 
ftrongly  marked  debility.  The  glow  there- 
fore is  no  pofitive  proof  of  good  ; it  is  on- 
ly a proof  that  the  body  has  fuffered  no 
harm. 


I 


In  this  reafoning  there  can  be  no  miftake*, 
for.it  is  indifputable,  that  the  too  great  ab- 
ftradlion  or  deficient  a6lion  of  heat  muft 
prove  hurtful ; it  mufl;  produce  debility  in 
any  body,  even  the  mofi;  healthful.  Star- 
vation, as  to  food,  produces  weaknefs ; as 
certainly  ftarvation,  as  to  cold,  does  the 
fame  thing.  How  then  is  it  poflible  to  con- 
ceive or  underftand  the  tonic  power  of  cold 
bathing  ? If  indeed  the  body  be  exhauded 
by  the  too  powerful  a6lion  of  heat,  the 
ftrength  may  be  renewed  by  lowering  its  ac- 
tion. It'is  on  this  principle  that  the  body 
feels  ftronger  after  the  cold  bath  in  a warm 
fummer’s  day  ; it  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
vigour,  excitability,  and  adivity  of  plants  is 
renewed  by  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  night, 
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after  fuffering  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun ; it 
is  on  this  principle  alfo  that  the  Itrength  of  the 
body  is  improved  by  lowering  the  diet  and 
other  ftimuli  in  thofe  who  are  overfed,  and 
who  indulge  too  freely  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
flimuli.  When  the  ordinary  powers  of  life 
operate  too  forcibly,  they  produce  weaknefs; 
when  they  are  reduced  to  a more  proportio- 
nate adtion,  the  ftrength  of  the  body  increa- 
fes  •,  and  v/hen  again  they  operate  deficient- 
ly, debility  follows.  Thus  cold  deranges  or. 
debilitates  both  animals  and  vegetables  ; and 
in  proportion,  as  the  body  is  deranged  or  de- 
bilitated, it  is  the  lefs  able  to  bear,  or  is  the 
more  hurt  by,  the  abltraflion  or,deficient  ac- 

• j 

tion  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  has  the  fame  temperature 
for  all  who  plunge  into  it ; for  the  ftrong, 
the  weak,  and  the  weakefl; ; for  the  young, 
the  old,  and  the  middle  aged ; for  the  difeafed, 
and  for  the  healthful.  The  healthful  man 
pafles  from  it  unhurt ; he  covers  his  body, 
and  feels  the  inftant  glow  ; he  feejs  a fort  of 
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temporary  invigoration,  and  more  efpecially 
if  he  has  been  previoufly  fubje6led  to  a con- 
fiderably  high  temperature.  But  the  dif- 
eafed  and  feeble  man  has  none,of  thefe  feel- 
ings. His  feelings  are  of  a very  different 
kind.  He  has  neither  the  glow  nor  the  fenfe 
of  invigoration ; he  has  fhiverings,  and  a fenfe 
of  cold  ; he  has  headach  and  hedlic  j the 
heart  and  arteries  are  unable  to  propel  the 
blood  to  the  extreme  parts ; his  countenance 
is  pale,  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  benumbed 
and  torpid ; his  whole  furface  is  fhrunk  and 
fhrivelled;  and  often  thefe  fymptoms  are  not 
removed  till  he  has  got  reft,  and  fleep,  and 
the  warmth  of  a bed.  Thefe  fymptoms  take 
place,  in  a higher  or  lower  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  he  remains  in  the 
bath,  or  according  to  his  ftrength  or  w'^eak- 
nefs.  They  are  fymptoms  of  great  debility. 
The  cold  bath,  therefore,  is  not  the  thing 
for  the  difeafed  and  feeble  man.  Nay,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  a more  fure  mode  of  in- 
creafing  debility,  than  a ftrift  and  fteady 
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courfe  of  cold-bathing.  This  is  a true  doc- 
trine,  however  heterodox. 

The  cold  bath  has  been  long,  and  much 
employed  in  white  fwelling,  as  well  as  in 
moft  other  fcrophulous  affeftions.  Sea-ba- 
thing has  been  regarded  as  a fovereign  re- 
medy  j yet  hath  it  not  ftood  the  tefl:  of  ex- 
perience. There  has  been  more  falhion,  and 
more  prejudice  in  the  praflice,  than  real  be- 
nefit. It  is  condemned  by  principle.  Had  ac- 
curate oblervatrons  been  made  long  ere  now, 
it  would  have  been  condemned  by  expe- 
rience. 

“ I MUST  cohfefs,”  fays  Dr  Hamilton, 

that  I have  my  doubts  as  to  the  fea-water’s 
poflefling  powers  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any 
other  medicines  in  the  fcrophula ; nor  do  I 
think  that  it  merits  the  virtues  given  it  by 
Ruflel  and  Speed.  My  reafons  are  the  fol- 
lowing, however  heterodox  they  may  appear; 
but  truth  is  my  guide. 
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“ I HAVE  long  lived  in  a fea-port  town  of 
great  trade,  and  the  haven  from  the  town  to 
the  oppofite  fide  is  at  lead  half  a mile  wide. 
The  diftance  from  the  town  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ouze  (which  forms  the  haven), 
where  it  opens  into  Lynn  Deeps,  an  extehfive 
inlet  from  the  German  ocean,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a half.  A large  body  of  fea-water 
flows  from  this  inlet  up  the  haven,  many  miles 
above  the  town,  twice  in  twenty-four  hoiirs  ; 
and  with  the  tide  we  may  fuppofe  a very  large 
fliare  of  fea-air ; and  during  the  fummer 
months  fea-bathing  is  conftantly  ufed,  when 
the  time  of  high-water  will  admit  of  it,  by 
men  of  all  defcriptions ; and  many  of  the 
boys  are  feldom  out  of  the  water  in  the  day- 
time, except  at  fchool  hours,  all  fummer. 
Yet  it  is  no  lefs  ftrange  than  true,  there  are 
no  where  more  diftrefled  vidims  to  the  fcro- 
phula  to  be  met  with  than  at  Lynn  ! And 
they  are  as  frequently  to  be  met  with  amongd 
the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
ufed  to  the  water  daily,  as  in  the  other  ranks 
of  life  w'hofe  bufinefs  has  no  connection  with 
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it.  And  in  no  inland  town  within  my  know^- 
ledge,  which  extends  thirty  miles  around 
Lynn,  did  I ever  fee  fo  bad  cafes  of  this  dif- 
eafe  as  in  this  town,  in  a courfe  of  more  than 
forty  years  pradlice. 

“ The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe 
remarks  is,  that  if  fea-water  and  fea-air  w'ere 
fuch  fpecifics,  furely  the  fcrophula  would  be 
far  lefs  formidable  at  Lynn  than  in  any  of 
the  inland  towns ; but  it  is  a melancholy 
truth  that  it  is  not  fo  ! And  from  long  obfer- 
vation  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  really  more  fevere  and  diftreffing 

The  matter,  therefore,  is  now  brought  to 
ilTue.  The  practice  of  cold  bathing  is  con- 
demned by  principle  ; it  is  unfupported  by 
experience.  The  too  great  abllradlion,  or 
deficient  adlion  of  temperature,  muft  debili- 
tate the  living  body.  In  the  cure  of  fcro- 


* Vide  Obfervations  on  Scrophulous  Affeftions,  &c. 
by  Robert  Hamilton,  M.  D.  p.  159,  160. 
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phulous  affedVions  it  has  failed ; at  leaft,  there 
is  no  great  teftimony  in  its  favour ; and  but 
for  prejudice  and  falhion,  there  would  have 
been  lefs.  Rather  than  in  any  of  the  inland 
townsii  in  Lynn  the  fcrophula  is  really  more 
fevere  and  diftreffing.  In  white  fwelling,  it 
deranges  the  young  and  the  fcrophulous  bo- 
dy  j it  induces  many  fymptoms  of  debility  ; 
it  haftens  the  approach  of  hedic,  and  fome- 
times  confumption  of  the  lungs ; it  increafes 
every  difagreeable  and  painful  fenfation. 

Such  effeds,  however,  do  not  follow  the 
ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  It  is  a power  which, 
if  rightly  managed,  may  furely  be  ufeful  in 
white  fwelling,  and  every  fcrophulous  affec- 
tion. It  has  been  ufeful,  and  greatly  ufeful, 
both  in  its  general  and  local  application.  It 
has  both  principle  and  experience  in  its  fup- 
port. 

“ Without  giving  much  credit,”  fays  Mr 
Ford,  “ to  the  mineral  impregnation  of  the 
Bath  waters,  as  materially  ufeful  in  this  com- 
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plaint,  I had  conceived  that  the  benefit, 
which  Dr  Charlton’s  patients  received,  might 
have  been  juft  as  well  derived,  merely  from 
an  immerfion  in  common  warm' water.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1 recommended  warm  bathing, • in 
common  water,  in  feveral  cafes  of  the  early 
ftage  of  the  difeafe  of  the  hip-joint,  and  I ge- 
nerally found  that  my  patients  were  relieved 
from  fome  of  the  moft  painful  fymptotns,  but 
that  the  relief  was  not  permanent.  Never- 
thelefs,  I ft,ill  am  of  opinion,  that  the  warm 
bath  ought  not  to  be  altogether  rejected ; it 
does  not  much  interfere  with  the  ufe  of  topi- 
cal remedies,  more  efpecially  that  of  bleed- 
ing by  leeches  ; and  it  might  at  all  times  be 
adopted  with  confiderable  advantage,  previ- 
ous to  the  application  of  blifters,  or  of  the 
cauftic.” 

Dr  Oliver  obferves,  that,  when  the 
cafe  is  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  our 
waters,”  (the  Bath  waters)  “ frequently  ef- 
fedl  a cure.  To  which  I muft  add,  that, 
when  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding. 
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they  feldom  do  much  fefvice ; and  if  the 
parts  are  much  inflamed,  but  particularly  if 
matter  is  formed,  the  ufe  of  them  is  highly 
injurious*.” 

It  may  be  true,  “ that  when  the  difeafe 
has  been  of  long  ftanding,  they  feldom  do 
much  fervice.”  The  Bath  waters  may  not 
have  great  power  over  fuch  a confirmed  and 
obftinate  local  affedion.  But  attend  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  other  parts  of  the  pradlice  j and 
it  is  matter  of  furprife  that  they  effeded  a 
cure  in  any  one  inftance.  “ Our  ufual  me- 
thod of  treating  fuch  cafes  is  as  follows;  We 
do  every  thing  we  can  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion, or  if  it  exifts,  to  remove  it.  We  de- 
pend more  on  the  external  than  on  the  in- 
ternal  ufe  of  the  vraters.  And  fuch  patients 
are  ufually  reftrained  from  drinking  them, 
till  the  difeafe  begins  to  give  way ; and  even 
then  they  are  prefcribed  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  are  fometimes  foftened  with  milk,  or 
cooled  with  fpirit  of  nitre.  We  frequently 
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purge  fuch  patients,  and  with  advantage. 
Some  of  them  require,  and  are  benefited  by 

t 

mercurial  phyfic.  Bleeding  is  not  omitted, 
cupping  of  the  part  is  exceedingly  fervice- 
able,  and  emetics  are  often  very  ufeful.  All 
thefe  feveral  evacuations  are  repeated  during 
a courfe  of  bathing,  as  circumftances  de- 
mand.” Yet,  wonderful ! after  all  this,  we 
find  that  the  Bath  waters  “ frequently  effedl 
a cure.” 

The  warm  bath,  therefore,  is  furely  a re- 
medy of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
white  fwelling.  What  may  we  not  expedl 
from  it,  when  it  has  frequently  effedled  a 
cure,  under  the  ufe  of  every  power  that  can 
operate  in  oppofition  to  itfelf,  and  that  can 
impoverifh,  derange,  and  debilitate  the  fyf- 
tem  ? When  conjoined  with  powers  that 
operate  on  a fimilar  principle,  or  that  can 
excite  the  adions  of  the  fyftem,  and  pre- 
ferve  and  increafe  its  vigour — we  may  rea- 
fonably  exped  that  it  will  produce  the  moft 
beneficial  effeds. 
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But  the  cure  of  white  fwelling  is  not  to 
be  expeded  from  general  treatment  alone  ; 
local  remedies  are  alfo  neceflary.  The  gene- 
ral and  local  treatment  muft  go  hand  in 
hand  as  it  were.  Both  the  conftitutional  and 
local  remedies  fhould  operate  on  fomewhat 
fimilar  principles ; the  fyftem  fhould  be 
fupported,  and  the  affeded  part  flimulated. 
It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  confider  the 
local  treatment  of  white  fwelling  ; the  treat- 
ment previous  to  fuppuration,  and  with  a 
view  to  prevent  it ; the  treatment  if  it  takes 
place  ; and  the  treatment  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  anchylofing  procefs. . 

In  the  general  treatment  of  the  patient  we 
have  this  principle  in  view,  that  the  fyftem 
be  preferved  and  fupported  by  a due  and 
well-ordered  application  of  heat,  air,  and  ali- 
ment, and  its  adions  excited  by  the  cautious 
ufe  of  certain  artificial  ftirauli.  This  prin- 
ciple is  alfo  our  guide  in  the  local  treatment. 
Adion  and  abforption  are  to  be  excited  in 
the  affeded  part:  But  in. the  general  and  lo- 
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cal  treatment  there  is  this  difference  ; — in  the 
general  treatment  wc  may  do  harm  by  the 
too  powerful  adtion  of  ftimuli ; this  we  can 
fcarcely  do  in  the  local  treatment.  Here  the 
moft  powerful  and  raoft  diffufible  are  requi- 
red ; and  in  the  very  firft  inftance  to  thefe  we 
Ihould  refort. 

Of  this  defcription  is  heat.  It  is  the  moft 
diffufible,  and  therefore  the  raoft  powerful. 
The  adlion  of  all  other  ftimuli  is  fuperficial 
when  compared  to  heat.  It  excites  adtion 
and  abforption.  Its  effedls  are  moft  aftonifh- 
ing ; it  diminifhes  the  fwelling  and  it  dimi- 
nifhcs  the  pain  ; it  brings  relief  from  the 
moft  extreme  torture  ; it  cannot  be  too  high- 
ly extolled  as  a remedy  in  white  fwelling. 

The  French  furgeons  are  loud  in  its 
praifes,  and  Le  Dran  details  an  inftrudlive 
cafe.  “ In  the  month  of  'January  1725,  a 
‘ man,  aged  twenty-one  years,  felt  an  acute 
pain  in  his  right  groin,  which  fubfifted  in 
the  fame  place  during  the  fpace  of  a fortnight, 
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and  then  removed  its  lituation.  It  varied 
often,  aifeding  the  thigh  one  time,  and  the 
rotula  another,  and  then  returned  to  its  firft 
point  again.  After  he  was  bled  and  purged, 
they  bathed  the  part  with  lavender  water  for 
above  three  weeks.  The  patient  finding  no 
relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  leg  and 
thigh  were  emaciated,  he  declined  the  ufe  of 
it,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  hands  of  feveral 
empirics  for  near  three  months,  who  robbed 
him  of  his  money,  without  doing  any  fervice. 
Thefe  gentlemen  (according  to  themfelves) 
have  infallible  nojirums ; but  if  they  are  fo, 
it  confifts  in  draining  the  patients  purfes,  who 
place  a confidence  in  them.  The  laft  remedy 
he  ufed  was  dry  baths,  fuch  as  are  performed 
with  fpirit  of  wine ; which  being  attended 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  former,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  me. 

“ When  I firft  faw  him,  he  could  not 
move  his  thigh  without  violent  pains,  nor 
fuffer  the  leaft  violence  to  be  ufed  in  moving 
it ; the  fuperior  part,  to  the  fpine  of  the  ilion, 
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was  fo  prodigioufly  fwelled,  as  to  be  twice 
its  ordinary  magnitude.  It  was  exceedingly 
diftended,  and  as  hard  as  a ftone ; the  pain 
was  very  deep,  but  not  augmented  when  the 
tumour  was  handled. 

What  increafed  the  bulk  of  the  thigh 
to  that  extent  in  its  fuperior  part,  was,  pro- 
bably, a large  quantity  of  lympha  infpiflated 
and  infiltrated  in  the  interflices  of  the 
mufcles;  perhaps  alfo  that  the  capfula,  em- 
bracing the  articulation,  was  filled  with 
Jinovia,  as  well  as  the  cavitas  cotyloides.  The 
proje6lion  of  the  Uocanter  major  externally, 
afforded  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
thigh  was  luxated.  (This  fort  of  luxation 
is  often  feen  from  an  internal  caufe,  whereby 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  gradually  thruft 
out  of  its  cavity).  The  internal  part  of  the 
thigh  was  emaciated  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
the  bone  feemed  to  be  covered  only  by  the 
fkin,  and  might  be  embraced  with  one  hand. 
The  leg  was  emaciated*  alfo. 
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Seeing  the  inutility  of  all  the  remedies 
hitherto  employed,  I advifed  the  patient  to 
go  to  Bourbon  to  try  the  hot  pump,  which 
he  had  not  yet  attempted.  He  told  me  the 
impoffibility  there  was  of  undertaking  that 
journey,  both  becaufe  his  circumftances 
I could  not  afford  it,  neither  would  the  excefs 
of  his  pains  fuffer  him  to  be  moved.  This 
gave  me  a thought  of  eredfing  a pump  at  my 
own  houfe,  which  might,  in  fome  meafure, 
anfwer  the  ufe  of  the  hot  mineral  waters,  and 
I fupply  the  want  of  them. 

I 

The  place  being  prepared  with  all  ne- 
celfary  conveniences,  1 put  the  patient  into 
La  Charite^  from  whence  I could  remove  him 

I 

every  day  to  my  houfe.  1 ordered  him  to  be 
twice  bled  and  purged,  and  the  12th  of 
Augujl,  began  to  pump  upon  him  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour  ; and  when  it  was  finifhed 
he  went  to  bed,  where  the  whole  part  af- 
feded  was  covered  with  bladders,  half  filled 
with  hot  water,  to  a fupportable  degree. 
Thefe  bladders  were  often  renewed  in  the 
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fpace  of  two  hours,  and  when  they  were  re- 
nioved,  the  par^  was  fuffered  to  perfpire  ano- 
ther hour,  covered  only  with  warm  linen. 
Then  the  patient  was  brought  back  to  La 
Charite,  where  the  bladders  were  again  re- 
newed in  the  evening. 

*•  When  he  had  been  pumped  a few  times, 
he  began  to  lean  upon  his  leg  with  lefs  pain  j 
but  always  by  the  afliftance  of  crutches,  and 
without  any  motion  in  the  articulation. 

“ The  part  affeded  fweated  confiderably 
at  each  pumping,  'and  appeared  much  fofter 
after  it.  The  patient  had  not  ufed  this 
method  above  a dozen  times,  but  the  fwel- 
ling  on  the  fupperior  part  of  the  thigli  be- 
gan vifibly  to  diminilh.  Then  1 ordered  the 
motion  of  the  articulation  to  be  gently  forced, 
notwithftanding  the  pain ; though  by  de- 
grees, and  a little  at  a time ; moreover,  I 
purged  him  twice.  Thefe  precautions,  united 
with  the  pumping,  diflblved  the  Jinovia,  fo 
that  the  patient  could  move  his  thigh  a little 
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without  any  affiftance  In  proportion  as  the 
tumour  diminifhed,  the  leg  and  thigh  grew 
more  flelhy ; in  (hort,  within  the  fpace  of 
four  months,  during  which  he  was  pumped 
between  forty  and  fifty  times,  fufFering  him 
now  and  then  to  repofe  a day  or  two,  the 
diftemper  fo  far  yielded,  that  the  patient  was 
able  to  walk  very  fall  by  the  help  of  a cane 
only,  feeling  no  more  pain,  and  having  this 
leg  and  thigh  anfwerable  to  the  other 

In  the  hiftory  of  this  cafe  we  have  nothing 
to  admire  but  the  application  of  the  warm 


pathology  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  prac- 
tice are  bad  ; for  there  is  furely  no  filling 
up  of  the  capfula  nor  of  the  cavitas  cotyloides 
with  fmovia,  nor  no  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  But  in  all  thefe  parts  there  is 
a fwelling  or  intumefcence ; and  hence  the 
fwelling  around  the  joint,  the  projedlion  of 
the  trocanter  major;  and  hence  alfo the  length- 


* Le  Dran’s  Operations  in  Surgery. 
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ening  of  the  limb  in  the  hip  difeafe.  But 
fuppofe  the  capfule  ready  to  burft  with  fyno- 
via,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  thruft  from 
its  cavity — furely  thefe  things  could  not  be 
remedied  by  bleedings  and  purgings.  Had 
the  patient  been  younger,  by  this  pradlice  he 
might  have  fhared  a worfe  fate.  Neither  can 
we  admire  the  pradic  of  forcing  the  “ mo- 
tion of  the  articulation.”  It  was  well  that 
the  patient  efcaped  without  fevere  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  and  caries,  and  in  the  end 
anchylofis,  or  even  a worfe  confequence.  In 
fhort,  there  is  nothing  to  admire  but  the  ap- 
plication ot  heat  by  the  pump  and  by  the 
bladders.  This  was  the  great  agent  in  the 
cure  ; and  even  its  application  might  have 
s-  been  better  conduded. 

There  is  furely  no  good  reafon  for  pump- 
ing  the  water,  or  letting  it  fall  from  a height 
on  the  affeded  part.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
nbout  the  influence  of  the  fridion  ; that  “in 
the  ufe  of  • warm  water,  in  cafes  of  white 
iwelling,  the  fridion  occafioned  by  its  fall 
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on  the  part,  independent  of  every  other  cir- 
cumftance,  may  probably  have  a very  confi- 
derable  influence* *.”  But  were  there  no 
other  circumflance  in  the  matter,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a raofl;  trivial  remedy.  This,  in 
fact,  is  not  the  principle  on  which  warm  wa- 
ter produces  its  good  effects.  Neither  is  it 
“ from  the  well-known  relaxing  property  of  ' 
moifture  when  conjoined  with  heat ; there  is 
the  greatefl;  reafon  to  think  that  a proper  ufe, 
efpecially  of  warm  emolient  fleams,  w’ould, 
in  all  fuch  diforders,  be  found  a very  power- 
ful remedy  f.”  Had  it  no  other  “ property” 
but  a “ relaxing  property,”  it  would  do  no 
good,  but  much  harm.  Did  it  operate  on  no 
other  principle  but  by  “ fridion,”  the  hurt- 
ful effeds  of  motion  in  the  difeafed  joint,  in 
placing  and  retaining  the  patient  in  a proper 


* “ At  leaft  this,  1 think,  is  the  principal  efFeft  which 

\ 

cold  nvater  can,  in  that  way,  produce  : I have  known  it 
frequently  ufed,  and,  on  fome  occalions,  with  advan- 
tage.” Vide  the  Treatife,  p.  423. 

* Vide  the  Treatife,  ibid. 
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pofition  to  undergo  this  “ fridion,”  would 
greatly  counter-balance  all  the  good  it  could 
“ in  that  way  produce.” 

' It  is  the  heat  of  the  water  that  we  mull 
regard  as  the  great  and  only  agent  in  the 
matter;  it  is  the  ftimulant  power  of  the  heat 
on  which  its  falutary  influence  depends.  As 
a powerful  ftimulus  it  excites  the  difeafed 
parts,  and  produces  the  molt  beneficial  ef-' 
fedls ; and  the  more  forcibly  it  is  applied,  the 
greater  mull  thele  eSeds  be.  In  fhort,  the 
mode,  the  degree,  and  the  time  of  its  appli- 
cation, are  points  that  deferve  the  moll  mi- 
nute attention ; and  furely  they  may  be  much 
better  managed  than  by  ” falls  of  warm  wa- 
ter on  fwellings  of  this  nature.” 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, there  is  perhaps  no  one  that  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be  employed,  that  can 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  a decodion 
of  chamomile  flowers.  They  retain  the  heat 
for  a confiderable  period ; any  joint  of  'the 
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body  can  be  completely  imbedded  in  them 
when  the  patient  \s  lying  in  a horizontal  pof- 
ture  j the  joint  can  be  laid  in  the  moft  eafy 
polition  without  the  injury  of  motion,  and 
retained  in  that  pofition  for  any  length  of 
time. 

As  to  the  degree  of  its  application  j the 
flowers  fiiould  be  applied  as  hot  as  the  pa- 
tient’s feeling  will  admit  •,  they  fhould  be  ap* 
plied  in  confiderable  quantity,  that  they  may 
the  longer  retain  the  heat ; and  when  the 
feeling  of  heat  is  fomewhat  diminiflied,  they 
ihould  be  replaced  with  others  ready  prepa- 
red, that  the  part  may  lofe  as  little  heat  as 
poflible  in  making  the  change. 

With  refpedl  to  the  length  of  time  in 
which  this  degree  of  heat  fhould  be  applied, 
it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rule.  It  might  be  inconvenient,  or  even  per- 
haps improper,  to  continue  it  conftantly,  or 
both  night  and  day:  But,  in  the  general,  we 
would  advife  a ftrid  and  fteady  perfeverance 
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in  the  pradlice,  till  it  would  feem  that  it  13 
either  ineffedlualy  or  that  it  is  removing  the 
difeafe ; and  if  this  ftiould  be  its  efFea,  it 
may  be  continued,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
fame  extent,  till  the  cure  is  completed. 

/ 

It  is  not  in  the  common  trifling  way  of  i 
ufing  fomentations  that  we  are  to  expeft  be- 
nefit in  this  obflinate  and  deep-feated  difeafe 
of  the  joints;  it  is  not  by  wringing  flannel 
out  of  warm  water,  or  any  medicated  decoc- 
tion, and  applied  half  an  hour,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  that 
we  can  exped  a cure,  or  even  a palliation  of  | 
the  fymptoms  in  any  cafe  of  white  fwelling.'  j 
It  is  by  the  ftrongefi  and  moft  continued  lo- 
cal application  of  heat  that  the  nature  of  the 
living  body  will  admit ; and  thus  applied,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  a moft  powerful  remedy. 

While  I attended  the  Infirmary  here  as 
Surgeon  in  the  winter  1799,  I had  occafion 
to  treat  a cafe  of  the  knee-joint,  which,  fo  ■ 
far  as  I can  recoiled,  had  every  appearance 
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of  white  fwelling.  I regret  that  I did  not 
take  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe  at  the  time,  fince 
I have  not  been  able  to  procure  it ; and  there- 
fore I cannot  fpeak  of  all  the  circumftances 
w’ith  precifion.  But  I think  I have  a pretty 
diftind  remembrance  of  the  pradice  I em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  eflfeds  it  produced. 

The  fomentation  by  the  flowers  of  cha- 
momile was  applied  to  the  knee;  it  was  kept 
conflantly  imbedded  in  them,  at  lead  through 
the  day,  and  as  hot  as  the  feeling  of  the  pa- 
tient would  admit.  At  the  fame  time  he  had 
frequent  dofes  of  mercury  and  opium.  But 
to  thefe  fubftances  the  cure  could  not  be 
afcribed,  nor  perhaps  any  Ihare  of  it ; for  the 
mercury  fcarcely.affeded  his  mouth,  and  the 
opium  was  not  given  in  large  dofes.  By  per- 
fevering,  however,  in  the  fomentation,  the 
morbid  appearances  of  the  joint  w'ere  entire- 
ly removed,  and  the  ufe  of  it  completely  re- 
covered. 


In  one  word,  heat  applied  to  difeafed 
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joints,  in  this  manner,  produces  the  moft  ^ 
aftonilhing  efFeCls.  It  brings  relief  from  pain, 
though  moft  excruciating  *,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  producing  the  moft  important 
changes  in  the  morbid  condition  of  the  joint. 
There  is  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
will  be  found  the  moft  powerful  remedy  hi- 
' therto  employed  in  the  cure  of  white  fwell- 

ing. 

This  powerful  and  continued  adion  of 
heat,  however,  fometimes  produces  a tender- 
nefs  of  the  llcin  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
bear  its  application.  It  is  therefore  necefla- 
ry  either  to  apply  it  in  a lower  degree,  or  to 
give  it  up  for  a certain  period.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  is  preferable  to  the  former ; and  in 
the  interim  fome  application  may  be  made 
to  forward  the  healing  of  the  fkin. 

But  in  the  interim  there  is  a ftill  more  im- 
portant praaice  to  be  followed,  and  that  is 
the  application  of  preflure.  This  is  beft  ef- 
feded  by  the  ufe  of  a flannel  roller,  while  it 
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alfo  produces  the  accumulation  of  heat.  At 
all  times,  the  moment  the  fomentation  is 
difcontinued,  the  roller  Ihould  ,be  applied, 
and  with  a confiderable  degree  of  tightnefs, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  increaling  the  pain  ; 
and  not  only  the  roller,  but  additional  cover- 
ings of  flannel,  that  the  highefl;  pqffible  tem- 
perature may  be  preferved. 

In  conjundion  with  this  pradice,  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  preflure,  the  joint  Ihould 
be  preferved  from  motion  ; it  fhould  be  kept 
in  the  date  of  abfolute  reft.  This  is  a point 
of  great  importance  ; for  there  is  perhaps  no- 
thing fo  injurious  as  motion  of  the  joint.  In 
the  morning  vve  fee  the  patient  relieved  from 
pain,  and  the  fwelling  is  fomewhat  diminifli- 
ed  ; in  the  evening  he  fuffers,  and  the  fwell- 
ing is  increafed,  for  he  is  exhaufted  by  the 
exertions  of  the  day  ; he  feels  an  univerfal 
languor  ; he  feels  a peculiar  imbecility  in 
the  affeded  limb ; the  difeafed  joint  is  far- 
ther deranged  and  debilitated  ; in  the  even- 
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ing  he  fuffers  by  a teazing  and  an  agonizing 
pain. 

Thus,  in  commencing  the  cure  of  white 
fwelling,  there  are  three  great  objeds  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  regard  to  the  local  treatment ; 
the  abfolute  reft  of  the  joint,  the  application 
of  heat,  and  the  application  of  prelTure.  They 
have  each  their  ftiare  of  importance,  and  their 
conjoint  operation  is  neceflary.  Heat  will 
not  effed  the  cure  without  reft,  nor  will  reft 
without  heat.  But  without  the  reft  of  the 
joint  the  powers  and  effeds  of  every  other 
remedy  will  go  for  nothing.  The  want  of  it 
has  retarded,  nay,  perhaps  prevented  the 
cure  of  white  fwelling. 

This,  then,  is  the  local  treatment  that  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  firft  ftage  of  white 
fwelling — total  reft  of  the  joint,  and  a ftrid, 
fteady,  and  perfevering  application  of  heat 
and  preflTure.  But,  after  all,  if  the  difeafe 
ftiould  continue  ftationary,  or  (hould  it  in- 
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creafe,  there  are  other  remedies  to  be  put  in 
force. 

Friction  maybe  employed;  and  if  the 
Ikin  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  moft  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  after  the  fomentations.  It 
fliould  be  done  by  the  fire  in  a warm  room  ; 
and  to  facilitate  the  fridion,  as  well  as  to  ad 
in  fome  degree  as  a flimulus,  the  linimentum 
opiatum  may  be  ufed,  or  if  it  be  too  pungent 
for  the  fkin,  fome  oleaginous  fubftance  may 
be  ufed  in  its  ftead  j it  fhould  be  continued 
for  a confiderable  period  ; and,  when  done, 
the  roller  fhould  be  applied,  as  well  as  other 
coverings  of  flannel. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  ca- 
fes of  fcrophula  or  white  fvvelling,  there  are 
different  opinions.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be 
ufeful,  and  by  others  hurtful.  It  may  be  hurt- 
ful, indeed,  if  given  to  the  extent  of  deran- 
ging the  conflitution.  Thus  it  prevents,  ra- 
ther than  accelerates,  the  healing  of  venereal 
and  other  fores;  and  more  efpecially  in  fcro- 
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phulous  habits.  But  if  fo  managed  that  it 

I 

operates  in  a moderate  degree,  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  that  it  may  affilt  in  exciting  adlion  and 
abforption ; and  may  therefore  prove  ufeful 
in  obftinate  cafes  of  white  fwelling.  It  will 
be  belt  introduced  by  friftion. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  ufe  of  mercu- 
ry, it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  employ  blif- 
ters.  Much  has  been  faid  of  their  efficacy  ; 
much  more  than  the  infrequency  ot  the  cure 
of  white  fwelling  might  lead  us  to  believe  ■ 

yet  their  ftimulant  power  is  furely  of  fome 

\ 

conlideration. 

Others,  again,  are  of  opinion,  that  ftimu- 
lating  plafters  are  preferable  to  blifters.  “ Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,” 
fays  Mr  Ford,  “ that  a permanent  irritation, 
kept  over  the  difeafed  parts,  may  often  be 
more  efficacious  than  a blifter,  the  irritation 
of  which  is  only  temporary,  with  a purulent 
difcharge  very  variable  They  have  this 

* Vide  Mr  Ford’s  Obfervations  on  the  Difcafe  of  the 
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advantage,  alfo,  that  they  tend  much  to  the 
accumulation  of  heat. 

Issues  are  alfo  highly  extolled  in  the  cure 
of  white  fwelling,  and  efpecially  thofe  made 
by  cauftic.  Mr  Ford’s  Obfervations  are  writ- 
ten for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  pointing  out 
the  efficacy  of  the  cauftic  iflue,  not  only  in 
producing  a radical  cure  of  white  fwelling, 
but  alfo  in  forwarding  the  procefs  of  anchy- 
lofis.  Rewrites  judicioufly,  and  his  cafes 
are  plainly  told.  They  give  fupport  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  cauftic  iflue. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  the  good  ef- 
fedls  of  blifters  and  ilTues  are  derived  from 
the  difcharge  they  produce,  or  from  their 
ftimulant  or  irritating  powers.  At  prefent  I 
am  not  difpofed  to  enquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  queftion  ; yet  I will  contend,  that  the 
principle  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  cure  of  white  fwelling  is  to  excite  adlion 
and  abforption  in  the  difeafed  joint;  that 
this  can  only  be  eft'edled  by  the  adlion  of  the 
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moft  powerful  ftimuli ; and  that  they,  and 
they  only,  fhould  be  employed  in  the  firft 
inftance,  or  during  the  firft  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Having  this  principle  in  view,  the  ju- 
dicious pradlitioner  will  feek  for  thofe  of  the 
moft  powerful  kind,  and  employ  them  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  importance,  know- 

/ 

ing  that  his  patient’s  fate  muft  foon  be  deter- 
mined. He  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
fome  beautiful  and  elegant  formulas  of  appli- 
cations and  prefcriptions  that  are  fet  down  in 
books ; he  will  know  that  their  effeds  can 
only  be  fkin  deep,  and  that  they  are  more 
worthy  of  a writer  or  a praditioner  in  mid- 
wifery or  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  deals  in 
aftringents  for  the  cure  of  fluor  albus  or  go- 
norrhoea, or  of  the  quackery  of  an  old  wo- 
man, than  any  thing  elfe. 

If  by  the  judicious  and  well-ordered  ap- 
plication of  ftimuli  the  difeafe  is  not  fubdued 
in  its  firft  ftage,  the  fuppurative  ftage  will 
come,  and  then  perhaps  it  is  paft  all  re- 
fiiedy.  It  muft  either  terminate  in  amputa- 
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tion,  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  in  anchy- 
lofis.  Now  it  is  our  bulinefs  to  prevent  the 
two  former  terminations,  and  to  forward  the 
completion  of  the  latter. 

For  this  purpofe  there  is  more  ftrefs  tc  be 
laid  on  general  than  on  local  treatment.  The 
confutation  of  the  patient  fhould  fUll  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  moft  nutritious  diet,  with  his 
moderate  proportion  of  porter  and  of  wine. 
He  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  moll  falu- 
brious  air ; yet  the  joint  fhould  ftill  be  kept 
at  reft,  treated  with  heat,  and  perhaps  fome 
other  ftimuli ; carefully  covered  and  kept 
warm,  moderately  comprelTed ; and  perhaps 
this  is  the  moft  proper  time  for  the  ufe  of 
the  cauftic  iflues. 

This  practice,  in  all  its  parts,  is  worthy  of 
the  moft  minute  attention  ; for  inftances  are 
not  wanting  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  changes 
in  the  ftate  of  difeafed  joints,  in  which  all 
morbid  pans  have  been  abforbed,  and  anchy- 
lofis  formed,  without  the  burfting  or  open- 
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ing  of  abfceffes,  auu  without  hedlic  colliqua- 
tive fweats  or  diarrhcEa.  The  powers  of  na- 
ture can  do  much  ; they-can  be  affifted,  and 
they  can  be  difturbed. 

I 

The  former,  however,  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  latter.  We  have  difficulty  in 
roufing  the  powers  of  nature,  but  facility  in 
throwing  them  into  confufion.  The  inftru- 
ments  of  fiirgery  are  powerful  to  this  effedt. 
In  white  fwelling,  one  raffi  ftroke  of  the 
knife  undoes  every  thing  : It  determines  the 
fate  of  the  patient ; it  brings  a rapid  wafting 
of  the  whole  body ; it  brings  hedlic  colliqua- 
tive fweats,  diarrhoea,  and  death. 

The  furgery  of  abfcelTes  was  wrong  in  its 
origin ; it  has  been  deftrudlive  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  old  furgeons  had  a perfedl  an- 
tipathy at  matter ; they  viewed  it  as  corro- 
ding and  deftroying  every  thing  with  which 
it  came  in  contadl ; not  only  the  fofter  parts, 
but  alfo  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones ; 
they  paid  no  regard  to  the  morbid  condition 
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of  the  parts  themfelves,  but  afcribed  every- 
thing to  the  corroding  quality  of  the  matter ; 
they  took  the  efted  for  the  caufe,  inverting 
the  order  of  the  fubjed  : Yet  has  this  doc- 
trine been  handed  down  from  author  to  au- 
thor, and  from  book  to  book  ; and  even  in 
the  books  of  this  very  day,  we  find  ^reat  at- 
tacks and  ravages  committed  on  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  the  dijfolution  and  confumption  of 
the  former,  and  the  erojion  and  excavation  of 
the  latter. 

\ 

Thus  proceeded  the  furgery  of  abfcefles  ; 
it  proceeded  on  the  fuppofed  corroding  qua- 
lity of  the  matter;  it  conlifts  in  incilions, 
tents,  and  fetons,*  and  thofe  w'ho  are  afraid  of 
the  knife  are  indulged  in  the  application  of 
cauftic  ; it  is  too  mechanical  both  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  pradice;  it  has  been  greatly  too 
much  employed  ; it  is  applicable  in  fome  ab- 
fceffes,  but  by  no  means  becaufe  of  the  cor- 
roding quality  of  the  matter. 


- Suppuration,  or  the  formation  of  mat- 
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ter,  IS  a natural,  though  a morbid,  procefs. 
It  IS  the  efFea  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
ftimuh,  of  poifons  and  contagions,  of  certain 
ftates  of  the  conftitution  ; it  is  the  effed  of 
inflammation.  Thefe  caufes  firfl:  produce  in- 
flammation, and  then  fuppuration,  though 
perhaps  inflammation  does  not  always  inter- 
vene. Previous  to  fome  conftitufional  fup- 
purations,  there  is  perhaps  no  real  inflamma- 
tion ; and  perhaps  this  is  the  cafe  in  white 
fwelling.  In  fome  inftances,  perhaps,  the 
formation  of  matter  may  be  retarded,  or  even 
prevented  ; but  it  is  furely  more  eafily  acce- 
lerated : Yet  its  formation  is  a procefs  of  na- 
ture; and  if  this  procefs  is  difturbed,  if  it  is 
diftiirbed  previous  to  its  completion,  the  very 
worlt  confequences  will  and  do  adually  en- 
fue.  The  baneful  effeds  that  follow  the  pre- 
I mature  opening  of  abfcelTes  are  not  to  be  told. 
Nay,  as  a general  principle,  they  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  opened.  Nature  does  her  own 
work  befl: : And  the  furgeon  who  talks  about 
the  corroding  effeds  of  matter,  and  plunges 
his  knife  indifcriminately  into  all  abfcelTes, 
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knows  only  the  mechanical  part  of  his  pro- 
feffion. 

But  in  no  cafe,  perhaps,  is  this  pradice  fo 
, deftrudive  as  in  the  fcrophulous  abfcefs.  It 
will  bear  none  of  this  fort  of  treatment.  The 
free  incifion  produces  the  very  word;  effeds ; 
and  even  the  cauftic,  the  feton,  or  the  punc- 
ture, deftroy  every  difpofition  to  heal.  The 
cauftic  is  as  bad  as  the  free  incifion  ; the  fe- 
ton generally  produces  the  nioft  painful  irri- 
tation, and  muft  be  withdrawn  ; the  punc- 
ture heals,  and  the  tumour  is  refilled,  and 
though  kept  open  with  tents,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  difcharge.  Hedic  and  every  untoward 
iymptom  fupervene  on  the  opening  of  large 
fcrophulous  abfceffes.  They  Ihould  never  be 
opened  but  when  they  prefs  on  fome  impor- 
tant part,  or  when  life  is  in  danger  by  their 
burfting  internally ; but  in  common  cafes, 
when  they  burft  fpontaneoufly,  and  when 
the  conftitution  is  properly  fupported,  they 
generally  heal,  though  it  be  a tedious  pro- 
cefs. 
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Again,  if  opening  the  common  fcrophu- 
lous  abcefs  be  a bad  praftice,  it  is  Hill  more 
fo  in  thofe  that  are  connedled  with  the  fcro- 
phulous  condition  of  joints.  Superficial  open- 
ings are  hurtful,  and  the  opening  of  ligaments 
certain  deftrudion.  There  is  neither  prin- 
ciple nor  experience  to  fupport  the  pradice  : 
Nay,  experience  ismoft  decidedly  againft  it; 
it  is  a total  bar  to  the  formation  of  anchy- 
lofis  ; it  enfiires  the  neceffity  of  amputation, 
or  othervvife  the  death  of  the  patient.  Should 
any  one  be  bold  enough  to  bring  it  forward 
as  a queftion,  there  cannot  be  a moment’s  he- 
litation  how  to  decide. 

The  more  fevere  and  alarming  fymptoms 

of  white  fwelling  feldom  take  place  previous 

. / 

to  the  formation  of  abfcefles,  or  rather  pre- 
vious to  their  burfling  or  being  laid  open. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  often  the 
moft  excruciating  pain  ; but  pain  does  not 
enfure  certain  death ; and  one  would  fcarcely 
conclude,  in  reference  to  the  pain,  that  there 
is  no  poffibility  of  faving  the  patient,  or  even 
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of  faving  the  limb.  It  is  quite  another  fet  of 
fymptoms  that  bring  the  determination  of 
amputation,  or  the  prognofis  of  death ; it  is 
great  emaciation,  hedlic  colliquative  fweats, 
diarrhoea,  and  great  debility,  that  would  de- 
termine inftant  amputation  with  a view  to 
fave  life  : but  thefe  fymptoms  do  not  take 
place  previous  to  the  burfting  of  abfcefles ; 
or  if  any  of  them  take  place,  it  is  compara- 
tively in  a low  degree.  They  are  only  marked 
with  the  difcharge  of  matter  ; they  are  only 
rapid  in  their  progrefs  with  the  artificial  open- 
ing of  the  joint ; after  the  opening  of  the  joint, 
nothing  remains  but  amputation  or  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  white  fwelling,  there- 
fore, furgery  is  almoft  altogether,  if  not  to- 
tally, out  of  the  queftion.  The  incifion  of 
fcrophulous  abfceflTes ; the  incifion  of  the 
burfal  ligament ; the  palling  a feton  through 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or  injeding  it  with 
detergent  injedions,  as  they  are  termed ; the 
ufe  of  tents  and  cauteries — are  pradices  more 
worthy  the  common  art  of  farriery  than  of 
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fcientific  furgery.  They  are  mechanical  to 

degree,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  operations 
of  Nature. 


It  is  Nature’s  bufinefs  to  effea  the  cure ; 
it  is  our  bufinefs  to  aflift  her.  Though  the 
difeafe  has  pafled  from  the  firfi  to  the  fecond 
fiage ; though  matter  be  formed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  joint;  though  the  foft  parts  be  dif- 
eafed  ; ^yet  it  is  not  impolfible  but  that  the 
whole  may  be  abforbed ; that  anchylofis  may 
take  place,  and  that  previous  to  any  external 
opening.  . Having  this  in  view,  we  treat  the 
joint  with  heat  and  friction  ; with  gentle 
prefiTure  and  total  reft,  and  perhaps  with 
cauftic  iflues.  We  treat  the  patient  with  the 
moft  nutritious  diet ; with  a natural  tempe- 
rature ; with  the  moft  lalubrious  air  ; with 
every  tonic  power;  with  opiates,  and  perhaps 
with  the  moft  gentle  adion  of  mercury. 

ff 

Thus,  if  we  can  prevent  external  open- 
ings and  difcharges  of  matter,  we  do  well ; 

I 

we  have  fome  chance  of  bringing  the  joint  to 
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anchylose.  But  fliould  we  fail ; fhould  ab- 
fcelTes,  and  finufes,  and  dilcharges  of  matter 
adually  take  place,  we  have  ftill  the  fame 
objedl  in  view,  the  produdlion  of  anchylofis. 

In  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  no  difference  in 
the  conftitutional  treatment  of  the  patient 
prefents  itfelf.  The  fame  indication  ftill  ob- 
tains, and  now  requires  the  moft  peculiar  at- 
tention ; for  this  is  the  period  of  danger  ; it 
is  the  period  of  fevere  hedic,  and  of  every 
untoward  fymptom  ; it  is  now  that  we  muft 
ufe  every  effort  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of 
amputation,  and  fave  the  life  of  the  patient ; 
every  minute  circumftance  demands  the  ut- 
moft  attention  ; every  minute  circumftance 
that  can  be  thought  or  conceived  to  fupport 
and  preferve  the  conftitution  muft  be  brought 
into  action.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  mo- 
derate the  fymptoms  of  hedlic,  and  prevent 
the  approach  of  colliquative  fweats  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs,  and  every  dangerous 
and  alarming  fymptom ; it  is  thus  that  we 
are  to  forward  the  anchylofing  procefs,  and 
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prevent  the  neceffity  of  amputation,  or  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

The  local  treatment  is  an  eafy  matter; 
furgery  has  little-  or  no  lhare  in  it.  The  fur- 
geon  Hands  by  and  fees  the  burfting  of  one 
abfcefs  and  the  healing  of  another ; he  trulls 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  to  nature  ; 
he  enjoins  cleanlinefs ; he  diredls  a foft  and 
eafy  dreffing,  and  the  ufe  of  flannel  rollers. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  whole  put  together,  at  leafl; 
every  thing  elfe  will  avail  little  or  nothing 
fhould  it  be  difregarded,  or  not  regarded  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  ; and  that  is  the 
total  reft  of  the  limb.  This  is  proper  and 
neceflTary  in  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  but 
peculiarly  fo  during  the  progrefs  of  the  an- 
chylofing  procefs.  Without  it,  moft  aflTured- 
ly,  anchylofis  will  not  take  place ; or  in  pro- 
portion as  the  joint  is  thrown  into  motion, 
this  procefs  will  be  proportionally  difturbed 
and  retarded.  To  promote  and  effect  the 
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formation  of  anchylofis,  therefore,  all  motion 
of  the  joint  fhould  be  prevented  ; and  if  it  be 
in  the  lower  extremity,  it  fhould  by  no 
means  fuffer  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the 
body* 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  put  all  thefe  rules  in  pradlice  ; 
that  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the  neceflary 

exercife  of  the  patient ; and  that  he  will  nei- 

) 

ther  fiibmit  to  confinement  nor  to  reft  in  the 
horizontal  pofture.  But  exercife  to  a patient 
in  his  condition  is  by  no  means  fo  neceflary 
as  has  been  fuppofed.  Nay,  independently 
of  its  being  hurtful  to  the-difeafed  joint,  if 
not  moft  cautioufly  employed,  it  is  manifeftly 
hurtful  to  the  conftitution  ; for  it  exhaufts 
the  ftrength,  increafes  the  hedtic,  diminiflies 
the  appetite,  and  in  every  refpedl  does  much 
harm.  The  “body  labouring  under  white 
fvvelling  and  a carious  joint  is  fcarcely  bet- 
tered by  exercife  ; and  if  the  patient  is  pla- 
ced in  a lituation  for  good  air,  it  is  fufficient 
while  he  is  kept  as  much  as  poflible  in  the 
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horizontal  pofture.  In  fliort,  the  privation 
of  motion  in  the  joint  is  indifpenfable  to  the 
formation  of  anchylofis ; or  in  proportion  as 
it  is  kept  at  reft,  there  is  proportionally  the 
greater  chance  that  this  procefs  will  be  ef- 
fedled.  It  is  a point  that  cannot  have  too 
much  attention ; it  is  of  the  very  laft  im- 
portance ; were  it  put  in  due  force,  there 
would  be  fewer  mutilations,  and' fewer  deaths. 
If  there  be  one  furgeon  in  exiftence  who,  for 
any  purpofe,  would  harbour  the  moft  diftant 
idea  of  breaking  or  tearing  up  an  anchylofed 
joint,  be  the  anchylofis  little  formed  or  much 
formed,  half-formed  or  wholly  formed,  or 
whatever  may  be  “ the  adual  ftate  of  the 
parts,”  it  may  be  faid  concerning  him,  that  he 
has  little  underftanding  of  the  fubjedl ; for  it 
is  no  lefs  true  than  obvious,  that  anchylofis, 
though  “ inferior  to  the  perfection  of  a cure,  is 
yet  far  preferable  to  a fatal  termination.” 

This  termination  is  moft  devoutly  to  be 
wiftied  in  the  laft  ftage  of  white  fwelling ; 
and  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  it  is  to  effedl 
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this  termination  that  all  our  efforts  ought  to 
be  diredled  j for  by  this  termination  the  pa- 
tient’s fufferings  are  done  away,  and  his  life 
is  preferved.  But  if  the  joint  refufes  to  an- 
chylofe,  amputation  is  then  neceffary  to  fave 
life  ; yet  this  operation  is  neither  to  be  rafh- 
ly  nor  unadvifediy  performed. 

Could  we  furvey  at  one  glance  all  the 
fubjedfs  who  have  been  afflidled  with  white 
fwelling,  we  fhould  moft  probably  find  a 
greater  number  with  an  anchylofed  hip-joint 
than  with  an  anchylofed  knee  ; or  rather  we 
fhould  find  a greater  number  with  an  anchy- 
lofed hip-joint  than  with  two  legs.  Now  to 
what  can  this  be  owing  ? Can  it  be  owing 
to  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  thefe  joints 
that  the  one  is  more  difpofed  to  anchylofe 
than  the  other  ? or,  Can  it  be  owing  to  this 
that  the  one  is  within  the  reach  of  the  knife 
and  the  other  not  ? The  wrift,  the  elbow, 
and  hip-joints,  anchylofe ; and  why  fhould 
not  the  knee-joint  as  well  as  the  reft  ? We 
ftrongly  fufpedl  that  the  knife  is  a powerful 
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caufe  of  preventing  anchylofis  in  the  knee- 
joint. 

It  rauft  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  foie  and  only  caufe  ; for  there  are 
other  caufes  arifing  from  the  different  fitua- 
tions  of  thefe  joints.  The  knee-joint  is  fub- 
jedled  to  preffure  and  motion,  while  the  wrift 
and  elbow  joints  are  fubjedled  to  neither.  At 
all  times  they  can  be  kept  at  perfedl  reft ; 
but  in  the  common  exercife  of  the  body,  the 
knee-joint  is  neceffarily  fubjeded  to  both 
preffure  and  motion.  Thefe  caufes  not  only 
increafe  and  aggravate  the  difeafe,  but  alfo 
di'fturb  and  prevent  the  aachylofing  procefs. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  wrift  and  elbow  joints 
are  more  frequently  anchylofed  than  the 
knee  j yet,  after  all,  we  ftrongly  fufped  that 
the  knee-joint  is  too  frequently  amputated. 

The  hip-joint  is  fubjeded  to  both  pref- 
fure and  motion,  and  in  a higher  degree  than 
the  knee-joint ; for  in  every  motion  of  the 
trunk  there  is  a correfponding  motion  in  the 
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hip-joint ; yet  this  joint  is  frequently  anchy- 
lofed  ; it  is  frequently  anchylofed  after  years 
of  difeafe  : it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the 

knife. 

Yet,  fays  a modern  writer,  “ I have  ne- 
ver known  an  adult  fubjeft  in  whom  this  fpe- 
cies  of  anchylofis  was  completed  in  the  knee- 
joint  But  on  this  point,  and  chiefly  as  a 
fort  of  hint  to  fome  furgeons  who  feem  much 
inclined  to  the  early  ufe  of  the  knite,  we  beg 
leave  to  bring  forward  the  following  cafe. 

“Mrs  Morton,  atNo.  138,  Swallow  Street, 
a thin,  delicate  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  fub- 
jed  to  no  particular  chronic  difeafe,  was  feized 
on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1789,  in  the  night,  with 
a violent  pain  in  the  knee,  attended  with  a 
fever,  which  was  confidered  as  rheumatic  ; 


* Vide  a Treatife  on  the  Morbid  Affeftions  of  the 
Knee-joint,  by  James  Ruffel,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
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the  following  day,  finding  herfelf  unable  to 
walk,  and  that  her  knee  was  much  fwelled, 
Ihe  applied  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; by  whofe  advice,  (he  wasljled  in 
the  arm,  and  had  fix  leeches  applied  to  her 
knee  ; fomentations,  cataplafms,  and  a vola- 
tile embrocation  vi^ere  alfo  ufed  to  the  part 
affedled. 

On  the  20th  of  Auguft,  ftie  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Weftminfter  General  Difpen- 
fary,  and  the  knee  was  found  to  be  confider- 
ably  fwelled,  exceedingly  painful,  incapable 
of  the  lead:  motion,  or  even  of  bearing  the 
preflure  of  the  bed-clothes  : there  was  no  ex- 
ternal inflammation,  but  evidently  a collec- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  joint.  I diredled  leeches 
to  be  again  applied,  and  cloths  dipped  in  a 
ftrong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  to  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  wet  on  the  knee  ; gentle  faline 
laxative  medicines  were  alfo  ufed,  as  flie  had 
, a fymptomatic  fever.  This  method  having 
been  continued  for  ten  days,  without  produ- 
cing any  good  effedt,  the  folution  of  fal  am- 
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moniac  was  left  off,  and  the  part  was  rub- 
bed twice  a- day,  with  half  a dram  of  the 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  to  which  were 
added  five  grains  of  camphire ; during  this 
treatment,  the  fwelling  in  a fmall  degree  di- 
minifhed,  but  the  pain  in  the  joint  conti- 
nued. 

“ On  the  15th  of  September,  I rubbed  the 
lapis  infernalis,  above  and  below  the  joint, 

0 

fo  as  to  produce  an  efchar,  at  leaft  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  formed  an  iffue  in  both  pla- 
ces, capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve  peas. 

“ On  the  16th  of  Odober,  there  had  been 
no  benefit  derived  from  this  management  of 
the  cafe,  e:^cept  that  the  fluid  in  the  joint 
feemed  to  be  in  fome  meafure  abforbed.  The 
pain  in  the  knee  was  ftill  violent,  the  leg  and 
thigh  much  wafted,  the  ancle  oedematous, 
and  the  flighteft  motion  of  the  joint  was  at- 
tended with  the  moft  excruciating  pain.  The 
fridlion  of  the  mercurial  ointment  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  iflues  difcharged  freely. 
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November  loth,  the  fame  plan  was  con- 
tinued, with  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  bark, 
as  fhe  was  inclined  to  colliquative  fweats  at 
night.  The  limb  began  to  contradl  with  the 
knee  bent,  a pofition  which  ufually  takes 
place  in  the  white  fwelling  of  this  joint ; fhe 
kept  it,  however,  refolutely  extended,  coun- 
terafting  the  tendency  to  flexion  by  bolfters 
placed  underneath  the  knee. 

“ On  the  20th  of  December,  the  fwelling 
of  the  joint  was  abated,  her  general  health 
was  much  mended,  the  limb  was  ftill  waft- 
ed ; but  by  grafping  her  thigh  with  both 
hands,'  it  was  found  that  flie  was  capable  of 
moving  the  whole  extremity ; the  foot  was 
affedled  by  this  motion,  being  turned  inward 
or  outward,  as  Ihe  diredted  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  thigh  ; a proof,  that  an  anchylofis 

« 

was  forming  in  the  knee-joint ; Ihe  continu- 
ed to  preferve  a horizontal  pofition,  and  to 
keep  the  limb  fteadily  extended. 


“On  the  i8th  of  January,  1790,  fhe  at- 
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tempted  to  get  out  of  bed  j but  in  confe- 
quence  found  the  knee  much  worfe,  and  the 
fymptomatic  fever  renewed. 

Being  now  fenfible,  that  her  cure  de- 
pended principally  on  reft,  ftie  lay  quietly 
for  two  months  longer ; at  the  end  of  which 
period  ftie  was  occafionally  taken  from  the 
bed,  but  many  months  ftill  elapfed,  before 
her  limb  w'as  in  the  leaft  ferviceable.  She 
walked  afterwards  for  eighteen  months  with 
crutches  •,  and  her  recovery  feemed  to  be  re- 
tarded by  fome  unfortunate  circumftances. 
The  hufband  was  poor,  and  his  diftrefs  obli- 
ged him  to  move  his  family  to  different  paits 
of  the  town  ; (he  was  twice  pregnant  during 
her  illnefs,  and  Ihe  obferved  to  me,  that  her 
knee  never  grew  ftronger,  when  ftie  was 
with  child,  or  giving  fuck.  She  was  once 
recommended  to  dry  up  her  iffues,  bift  found 
the  knee  in  confe'quence  much  weaker.  She 
at  feveral  times  applied  to  irregular  pradi- 
tjoners,  who  advifed  her  to  endeavour  to 
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move  the  joint,  and  adirtiniftered  their  fpe- 
cific  oils  for  that  purpofe. 

“Time,  however,  has  fatisfied  her  of  the 
necellity  of  preferving  the  firm  coalefcence  in 
the  joint,  which  nature  has  formed.  The 
limb  is  perfedly  anchylofed,  the  union  be- . 
tween  the  condyles  of  the  thigh  bone  and  the 
upper  head  of  the  tibia,  being  complete.  She 
is  capable  of  walking  feveral  miles  in  the  day, 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  does  not 
yet  truft  herfelf  in  the  ftreet  without  a Hick, 
although  in  going  about  the  houfe,  Ihe  does 
not  avail  herfelf  of  that  afliftance  : flie  is 
now  accuftomed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a 
ftifF  joint,  but  in  walking,  (he  cannot  move 
the  limb  in  a plain  redilinear  progreffion, 
defcribing,  as  it  were,  the'portion  of  a circle, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  do  who 
have  a wooden  leg*.” 


* Vide  Mr  Ford’s  Obfervations  on  the  Difcafe  of  the 
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Now,  refledl  on  the  hiftory  of  this  cafe, 
and  refledl  on  it  with  attention  ; for  it  proves 
no  lefs  than  fix  mofl:  important  things.  Firfi, 
it  proves  the  neceflity  of  reft,  or  a total  cef- 
fation  of  motion  in  the  joint,  to  forward  the 
anchylofing  procefs,  and  to  admit  of  its  com- 
pletion. Secondly,  it  proves  that  the  knee- 
joint  will  anchylofe  in  the  extended  pofition, 
preferving  the  feemliness  and  Lifefulnefs  of 
the  leg.  Thirdly,  it  proves,  that  though  there 
be  a collection  of  matter  in  the  joint,  indica- 
ting a carious  ftate  of  the  bones,  that  this 
matter  may  be  abforbed,  and  that  the  knee- 
joint,  even  in  the  adult  fubjed:,  is  fufceptible 
of  complete  anchylofis.  Fourthly,  it  proves 
that  “ the  fuppuration”  may  not  “ be  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  and  fo  long  continued,  before  the 
cartilages  can  be  deftroyed,  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bones  united;  that  the  patient’s 
ftrength  is  infufficient  to  hold  out  till  the  pro- 
cefs be  completed.”  'Fifthly,  it  proves  that 
“ all  adult  patients,  in  whom  the  cartilages  of 
the  knee-joint  are  feparating  by  fuppura- 
tion,” neither  “ die  under  the  progrefs  of  the 
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attack'"'  nor  “are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  am- 
putation.’' And,  la/lly^  it  proves,  or  gives 
ftrong  fufpicion,  that  the  knee-joint  is  too 
frequently  amputated. 

For  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe  before  us  holds 
forth  an  anchylolis  of  this  joint  under  the 
moll  unfavourable  circumftances.  The  pa- 
tient, a thin  and  delicate  woman,  thirty  years 
of  age ; twice  pregnant  during  her  illnefs,  or 
giving  fuck  ; ftruggling  with  poverty  and  its 
^attendant  ills,  with  the  many  anxieties  and 
turmoils  of  a family  ; obliged  to  move  with 
her  family  to  different  parts  of  the  town  ; 
breathing  the  contaminated  air  of  a large  ci- 
ty : In  fliort,  ftruggling  with  many  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  with  many  caufes  to  de- 
range her  conftitution,  and  few  to  invigorate 
or  fupport  it ; and  withal  a thin  and  delicate 
woman — ^yet  did  this  woman’s  joint  anchy- 
lofe,  preferving  the  feemlinefs  and  ufefulnefs 
of  her  leg. 

In  what  cafe,  then,  fhould  we  defpair  of 
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the  formation  of  anchylofis  ? or  in  what  cafe 
fliould  we  raflily  lop  off  the  leg  ? Anchylofis 
has  been  formed  previous  to  the  burfting  or 
opening  of  abfceffes ; it  has  been  formed  af- 
ter they  have  burft  and  difcharged  for  years; 
it  has  taken  place  under  the  moft  unfavour- 
able conflitutional  circumflances  and  treat- 
ment ; it  is  a procefs  of  Nature,  and  a pro-  , 
cefs  which  fhe  often  unexpedledly  effedls;  a 
procefs  with  which  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere till  Nkture  has  failed  in  her  work ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  furgeon 
warranted  in  his  interference. 

Yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  im- 
preffion,  and  this  language,  has  gone  too^ 
much  abroad — the  difeafe  is  incurable,  and 
therefore  the  fooner  the  limb  is  amputated 
the  better.  We  judge  thus  becaufe  limbs 
have  been  amputated  in  the  very  firfl  ftage 
of  white  fwelling ; where  there  was  no 
real  fymptom  to  determine  the  neceffity 
of  amputation ; where,  if  the  limb  had 
been  fpared,  at  the  very  word;  the  difeafe 
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might  have  terminated  in  anchylofis ; where 
there  was  no  fure  grounds  at  leaft  to  draw 
a contrary  conclufion:  in  fliort,  limbs  have 
been  amputated  in  the  face  of  every  prin- 
■ ciple  of  found  pathology  and  good  furge- 
ry.  But  if  there  be  one  cafe  on  record 
where  the  ufe  of  the  joint  has  been  prefer- 
ved,  Or  even  one  cafe  where  anchylofis  has 
taken  place,  and  the  feemlinefs  and  ufeful- 
nefs  of  the  limb  preferved,  early  amputation 
is  a moft  unwarrantable  practice. 

Amputation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  firft  ftage  of  vvhite  fwelling,  in 
cafe  it  be  poflible  to  preferve  the  ufe  of  the 
joint ; it  is  not  to  be  performed  in  the  fecond 
ftage,  or  after  the  formation  of  matter ; for 
this  matter  may  be  abforbed,  anchylofis  may 

i 

take  place,  the  ufe  of  the  limb  may  be  pre- 
ferved ; it  is  not  to  be  rafhly  performed  even 
in  the  third  or  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  anchylofis  may  take  place  after  the  dif- 
charge  of  matter  for  years  j in  fhort,  it  is  on- 
ly to  be  performed  when  there  is  no  probabi- 
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lity  of  the  formation  of  anchylofis ; when 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  powers 
of  the  fyftem  are  unable  to  perform  the  an- 
chylofing  procefs  •,  when  life  is  in  danger, 
we  would  call  furgery  to  aid. 

Yet  Hill  the  queftion  of  amputation  is  a 
nice  and  a delicate  queftion.  We  have  grounds 
of  hope,  and  grounds  of  fear.  We  have  hope 
that  anchylofis  may  yet  take  place  ; and  we 
have  fear,  that  if  the  operation  be  too  long 
delayed,  'and  the  conftitution  be  too  far  weak- 
ened and  deranged,  that  adhefion  may  not 
take  place ; that  there  may  be  opening  of  the 
ftump,  dilTolution  of  the  foft  parts,  burfting 
of  arteries,  oozing  of  blood,  and  exfoliation 
of  the  bone  ; that  the  patient  may  die  under 
wafting,  and  hedlic,  and  confumption  of  the 
lungs ; that  he  may  not  only  lofe  his  limb, 
but  his  life. 

If  there  be  any  principle  held  forth  con- 
cerning the  queftion  of  amputation  in  the 
cafe  of  white  fwelling,  it  is  this:  We  are  not 
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to  operate  too  early,  left  “ the  patient,  from 
' being  in  high  health  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration,” fliould  be  “ thrown  into  a fmart  in- 
flammatory fever*;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  we  are  not  to  operate  till  “ the  cafe 
has  been  declared  defperate  ; for  by  this  time 
we  may  be  aflured  that  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  be  fufliciently  reduced  to  obviate  any 
rifle  of  his  fuffering  from  too  violent  an  attack 
of  fymptomatic  inflammation  f.” 

Now,  whoever  heard  of  a patient  “ in  high 
health or  of  a patient  “ in  high  health,”  yet 
at  the  fame  time  difeafed?  Health  and  difeafe 
are  furely  two  very  different  things,  and  can- 
not co-exift.  But  of  all  things,  how  can  a pa- 
tient be  “ in  high  health,”  yet  labouring 
under  white  fwelling  ? This  is  furely  no 
trifling  difeafe  ; it  is  not  only  a conftitutional 
but  a local  difeafe;  it  is  a difeafe  of  morbid 
and  languid  a6lion ; it  is  a difeafe  of  derange- 
ment or  debility. 

^ ■■■  ■’  - - - ; - -1'.  — 

* Vide  Mr  B.  Bell’s  Treatife. 

-f  Vide  Mr  Ruflel's  Treatife. 
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We  run  no  rifk  therefore  of  operating 
while  the  patient  is  “ in  high  health,”  ope- 
rate at  what  period  of  the  difeafe  we  will. 
But  there  are  good  reafons  why  w*e  fhould 
not  operate  at  an  early  period  of  the  difeafe, 
nay  not  even  till  “ the  cafe  has  been  declared 
defperate.”  Yet  neither  can  we  altogether 
fubfcribe  to  this  rule  ; for  fome  might  de- 
clare tooflowly,  others  too  haftily,  and  others 
fcarcely  at  all.  Thus  fhould  we  be  flill  in- 
volved in  “ this  dilemma,  which  often  occurs 
in  pradlice,  where  by  operating  prematurely 
the  patient  lofes  his  limb  without  neceffity, 
or  by  delaying  too  long,  his  life  ; and  thus 
he  is  equally  expofed  to  fuffer,”  either  by 
the  too  hafty  decifion,  or  by  the  want  of  de- 
cifion ; “ by  the  improper  precipitancy  or 
procraftination  of  the  furgeon*.” 

But  before  he  makes  any  declaration  on 
the  fubjed,  he  fhould  furely  inquire  into 
thofe  matters  which  regard  the  patient’s 


* Vide  Mr  Ruffel’s  Treatife, 
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ftrength,  as  well  as  every  other  the  moll 
minute  point,  whether  of  general  or  'local 
confideration.  He  fhould  do  thefe  things, 
having  firft  a view  to  the  formation  of  an- 
chylofis  j and  then  a view  to  the  adhefion 
of  the  (lump,  fhould  he  be  obliged  to  ope- 
rate ; for  if  the  flump  does  not  adhere,  moft 
probably  the  patient  will  lofe  his  life, 

r 

Were  there  no  other  principle  or  objedl 
in  view  in  delaying  amputation  than  a reduc- 
tion of  “ the  patient’s  flrength  to  obviate 
any  rifk  of  his  fuffering  from  too  violent  an 
attack  of  fymptomatic  inflammation,”  there 
would  be  none,  or  worfe  than  none ; For 
than  this  there  is  not  a greater  truth  in  pa- 
thology, that  in  the  found  and  healthful  bo- 
dy a wound  adheres;  but  in  the  “ tainted” 
conftitution,  in  the  conftitution  greatly  im- 
paired in  flrength,  or  deranged  and  debilita- 
ted, it  opens,  and  becomes  a malignant  or  ill- 
conditioned  fore. 

But  fuppofe  that  “ high  health”  difpofes 
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to  inflammation  ; that  in  proportion  as  the 
body  is  healthful  or  vigorous,  inflammation 
will  be  the  more  fevere,  the  more  “ fmart,” 
the  more  “ violent,”  the  lefs  “ flight,”  the 
lefs  “ tranfient,”  or  any  thing  you  pleafe  ; 
yet  “ by  this  time,”  by  the  very  commence- 
ment of  white  fwelling,  nay,  previous  to  its 
commencement,  “ we  may  be  alTured  that 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  be  fufficiently  re- 
duced to  obviate  any  rifk  of  his  fuffering 
from  too  violent  an  attack  of  fy mptomatic 
inflammation.” 

This  is  juft  the  very  morbid  condition  of 
the  fcrophulous  body,  of  the  body  predifpo- 
fed  to,  or  labouring  under  white  fwelling  ; 
it  fcarcely  admits  of  the  healthful  or  adhefive 
inflammation  ; and  the  more  it  is  deranged 
or  debilitated,  the  longer  it  has  been  difea- 
fed,  the  inflammation  will  be  the  more  fe- 
vere, the  lefs  « flight,”  the  lefs  » tranfient,” 
the  flump  will' be  the  lefs  difpofcd  to  coalefce, 
or  to  adhere  and  heal. 
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The  queflion  of  amputation,  therefore,  is 
a nice  and  a delicate  queflion.  It  refls  with 
the  fagacity  and  judgment  of  the  pradlitioner 
to  decide,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  the  patient ; according  to  the  degree 
of  force  in  one  and  all  the  fundlions;  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  feverity  of  the  conflitu- 
tional  as  well  as  the  local  fymptoms ; by  a 
cautious  and  difcreet  induction  of  every,  the 
moft  minute  point,  to  judge  whether  there 
be  a greater  chance  or  probability  of  the  for- 
mation of  anchylofis,  or  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient ; or  to  determine  whether  he  fhould  con- 
tinue to  affift  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  pro- 
dudion  of  anchylofis,  or  whether  proceed  to 
the  amputation  of  the  limb. 

The  termination  of  this  moft  fevere  and 
formidable  difeafe  is  not  more  modified  by 
, the  immediate  treatment,  than  by  the  treat- 
' inent  during  the  whole  courfe  of  its  progrefs. 
If  the  conftitution  be  fupported ; if  its  ener- 
gies be  not  deftroyed  by  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations,  by  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and 
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antiphlogiftic  praftice,  there  is  the  greater 
probability  that  the  joint  may  be  brought  to 
anchylofe.  And  who  would  not  prefer  a ftiff 
joint,  even  though  fomewhat  bent,  to  a wooden 
leg  ? 
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